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on 
the fr. 
is defended by a amall fo 


built on a steep bank comman: 
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of Saxony, in the 


lage 


LONGLEY, a parish in 
NNW of Coventry. Area 4,731 


. 250. Tt has valuable iron- 


njab, 6 m. NW of Ludiana, 
, in the comp. | to U 


FILOR, Favour, or Pavciovr, 
mritsir. It is situated on 


FILLY, a vil 
Pa 


Pyrences-Orientales, cant. and 4 
Cosenza. | lake of Geneva. Pop. 265. 


It has a cus- | Sutledge, and 
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, & comm: 

which it receives on | of Moselle, cant. of Bouzon 


of the ancients. 


FILS, or Virs, a river of Wi 
FILTON, a parish in G 


FILSTROFF 


and 8 m. W of Joannina. 
. SE of Kirchheim, at an 
rst of stg howl Saree 


Cheleh-dagh, and the se- | Esslingen, after a’course of 30 m. 
rans N, and, | bail. of Ripen, about 4 


m., falls into the Black | m. 


y 
and 
the 
-dagh, and which unite| FILSOE, a 
the united stream 
of the same name. 


Fitrras, a river of Tur- 
j. of Boli, formed by the | rises 9 m. 
Kutchuk-su, the fi 


‘oe 08 


of Tarento, in N lat. 
Great F. is 3 m. W! 


ROUGH (Great 


FIMARELLA, a river of 
m. N | ishes in Suffolk. 


the 
. 1,500. | market. Area 1,631 acres. Pop. 
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the gov. of 
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. & town of Spain, in the 
‘Aimeriny ache. fot of 
ve dey 
, an island and town of 
0, in N lat. 60° 7. | 

JE, a town of 
‘¢o., situated on the E side of 


and_30 
; Almirez. 
Finland, 28 m, 


ue 
U. p. of 
nia, bn 


“ereel a trnnch of James river, 116 m. W of Rich- | i 


in Ni 5 m. ENE of 


 FINCHAM. ‘orfolk 
Downham. Area 2,968 acres. Pop. in 1831, 736; ,= 


“in 1851, 837. 
~ FINCHAMSTEAD, a parish in Berks, 3 m. SSW 
of 3 8,926 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
675; in 1851, 613. 


‘CHINGFIELD, a parish in Essex, 5 m. ENE 
Of Thaxted. Area 8,387 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,101; 
in 1851, 2,594. 
FINCHLEY, a parish of Middlesex, 7 m. NW of 
Area 2,899 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,210; 
in 1851, 4,120. 
» FINDAAS, a parish of Norway, in the prov. and 
48 m. S of Bergen, at the entry of the Hardanger- 


fiord. gpa 
FINDERN, a chapelry in the p. of Mickleover, 
5m. SSW of Derby. Pop. in 1831, 410; in 1851, 


467. 
- FINDHORN, a river of the cos. of Inverness, 
Nairn, and Moray. It rises in the Monadleadh 
hills, between Strathdearn and Stratherrick, in In- 
ire; and flows.in a NE course, through 

of Inverness, Nairn, and Moray shires, to a 

or arm of the sea, called Findhorn harbour, 

in Moray frith, at a distance of 60 m. in direct 
"extent from its source, increased, by its windings, to 
_ 80 m. more. aes a es sarees its 
estuary; and, during the mem le of August 
1829, such was the rapid rise of the stream, that the 


| ‘whole plain, to the N and W of Forres, became one 


‘sea of waters, so that a large boat in full sail swept 
_ along the fields to within a few yards of that burgh! 
It is crossed only by three bridges,—one at Forres, 
\a@ second at Dulsie, and a third on the military road 


Inverness to Aviemore. There is excellent | large. 


of salmon in the F. The average produce of 
for 12 


AUNT of Almeria, on the 1 


| in 1851, 663. 


bok. 0f she ie 
Stee sees 
m. NW of Oundle. 840 acres. 
68; in 1851,64. ' 
‘T, a town of 


the er ‘Toren Sant 


2,720. 
FINGAMI, a town of Japan, on the island 
tion oN ele 


in 1831, 


340; in 1851, 387. te 


FINGHALL, a in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 
5 m. ENE of Middleham. 
in 1831, 127; in 1851, 482. 

FINGLASS, a parish and 
Area of p., 9,024 acres. Pop. 2, 

N by W of Dublin. Pop. 649.—Also a p. in 
co., 24 m. ENE of Moneygall. Pop. 136. 

FINGRINGHOE, a parish in Essex, 4 m. SSE 

Colchester. Area 3,433 acres, Pop. in 1831, 542; — 


FINHAN, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
ean, 10 m. SW of Montauban. | Pop. 
1, : . 

FINIMARBU, a vil of Bam in Africa, 
96 m. WNW of Sego. - : 

FININGHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 6m. SW 
7 Pg 1,242 acres. Pop. in 1831, 497; 

, 571. 
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FINISH, an island at the entrance of Kilkerran _ 


bay, co. Galway, a 
1 m. in length.—A’ 
estuary of the Fergus. 


FINISTE'RE, a department of France, 68 samedi 4 


bounded on the N by the English channel; on the  j. h, 


from its forming the 
It is 


ow cxnenly eee 


m. E of Minish. Is is-about 4] 
an islet of co. Clare, in the — 


F by the deps. of Cotes-du-Nord and Morbihan By 


on the S and W by the Atlantic ocean; 


The chief are the Aulne, 

into the bay of Brest; the Odet, 

Ee and the Laita, which enters from 
orbihan and passes by Quimperlé. r 

chains of hills intersect the dep. from E to 

terminating near Brest, the other 
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ER, an island in the Elbe, be- | proportion of 12 years, was found to be 


as Ni belonging half to 
Moa tatt wo Hocbergh 


i the 8 Unery of 
country, near the gulf of, Finland, the h: 
— se ee ee 
Portugal; and the long eapoonagere 
degrees below zero; in spring and sn 6 


It is the Artabrum | southern countries. At Uleiiborg, the 


of the Romans. 


It is in N lat. 42° 


3 N lat. 42° 56° 30”, W 
There is a bight 


iy 


Toriana. 
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leaves. On a sudden, the flies, whi 
awake from their 


weather, and 


thet 
ond imagination.—The su 
ly covered to a 
or 
to be 


marshes and with masses of stone; 


try with fiery 


earlier precursor th: 

parts of Sweden, and, 
land, is not less fertile and 
generally of a sandy nature, 


only in the valleys, 


mould 


longer date of existence in the north than 


gulf of Finland; and on the | milder regions of Euro; 


gulf of Bothnia. Besides the 


country, besides what is occupied by | 


with the arrival of the 
traveller bey 


him in this coun 


{ 


idly | than other 


On the N | July, with no 


; on the E by the Russian 


and Olonetz; on the S by the gov. 
north; and | forests, is frequent! 


144,000 sq. m., 


of 1,400,000, which is said to be rap 


of 60° and 


hi 


or the ancient Rus- 


the 


of the same name, it com- 
and rocks, and intersected 


It stretches to t 
a territorial surface 


On the N and W some branches of the 
mountains enter this gov.; on the E it 


it is bounded 
of 


70° N, and between 21° and 32° 
by 
gov. of Vi 
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Alps, under the — 
needle-formed sum- 


of the Bernese 


It is a sharp 


from the centre of the Unter-Aar 


See Lonvox. 
FINSTER-AARHORN, a mountain of vinnie 


P 


32’. 


WOLDE, 


» 


silt 


FINSE 


FINSBURY. 


land, in the 
between the parallels | parallel of 4 


Its length from SW 


NE it is 
greatest breadth is about | glacier, to an 


ordland; and on the W it 


i 
E 
E 
H 
a 


On the N 


Lapland. 


Arctic ocean; on the E by Russia; 


prov. of Norway, forming the N extremity 
Scandinavian waniuun 


’ FINMARK, or Frewarkes, 2 bailiwick or admi- 


a mountain of Prossian 8 


mountain in 


ighest 


FIN 


. | the h 


ald. Alt. 2,041 ft. above 


NZ, remarkable defile im 


STERBERG, 
rc 
Tana. which forms the boundary | tian Alps, between Tyrol 


FINSTER 


in 1825 at 


at 37.504; in 1845, at 36,854. The | in the Thurin 


Alten, flowing through the centre 
M. 


‘was estimated at 26,895; 


alt. 


alms, which intersects the of Glurenz. It has 


called fiords, among which 


the Alten-fiord, the Por- 


Pop. 4,680. 
Main. 


FINTHEN, a town in the duch: 


ate 


de, 


Hvalien, Ringv: 


many mountainous and rocky 
distance from them. The chief stadt, circle of Starkenburg, W of 


Senj 


eee Saeage s 
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‘the North 
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BrOPA pee ot the Pi 
f of Tern 


states, in the 
Roma, 28 m. Ne 


— 4 to the principality 
6 of the town of that 
, anvisland of Japan, 
coast of the island 
long. 129° 38’. It is 
$m. in breadth. It has 
good harbour, on 
the E coast, 72 m. NNW of Nagasaki. A factory 
established here by the Dutch in 1609, but in 

1640 it was abandoned in favour of Nagasaki. 
FIRAO, or Farrao, a considerable town of Japan, 
in the island of Nifon, prov. of Yamato, 45 m. SSE 


AKI, a town of Japan, in the island of 
ay Dewa, 150 m. of Nambou. 
ag sex thes the p. and 10 m. N of 
~ estmoreland, bounded on the 
the Lune. Area 3,017 acres. Pop. 233. 
a in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 
m. SSW of I. Area 1,330 acres. Pop. 204. 
FIRBY, a township in vag = of Weston, E. R. of 
Area 490 acres. Pop. 43.—Also a town- 
Be Bedale, N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 
. 68. 
See FLorgence. 
FIRENZUOLA, or Frorexzveta, a town of the 
Parma, in the district and 7m. WNW of 
-Donnino, and 17 m. ESE of Piacenza, in 
on the r. bank of the Lardi. Pop. 3,000. 
obey, a public library, and a classical aca- 
noted as the birth-place of Cardinal 
About 9 m. 8 of this town are the ruins, 
the ancient Veleia. 


; CHIEPLACE, «vilnge { Brookhaven townshi 
y a ° ven ip, 
} ‘in the state of New York, U. S., 212 m. 


SE of Albany, on the 


side of Fireplace bay. Pop. 


‘erracina, and 18 | of 


pes, 
9 com. Pop. in 1831 
village is in the near the r. bank 
of the ‘op. 1,168. It has some manu- — 
factories of woollen fabrics. Marble of fine 
is found in the vicinity. 

FIRMINY, or Fiear1, a commune 
France, in the dep. of the Loire, 
bon, 8 m. SW of daint-Ecicnne. 
extensive iron, steel, and glass- 
silk-mills and manufactories of ribbon. 
abundant in the environs. 

FIRMO, a town of Naples, in the 
bria-Citra, district and 7 m. SSW of v1 
on the r. bank of the Tyro. Pop. 935. It has 
Greek church. 

FIRMONTH, the highest mountain in the 
of Glentanner, in Aberdeenshire. It is elevated 
2,500 ft. above the level of the sea. 

FIRMY, a town of France, in the dep. of Avey- 
ron, cant. and 8 m. ENE of Saint-Aubin. Pop. 
1,050. Copper and coal are found in the environs, 

FIRNSBY, or Frrenssy, a township in the p. of 
alge W. R. of Yorkshire. Area 400 

op. 122. 

TROZABAD, a town of Hindostan, prov. of 
Agra, situated on the E side of the Jumna, 12 » 
WNW of Shekohabad. It is enclosed with a i» 
wall, and has towers at the angles.—Also a town of - 
Persia, in the prov. of Fars, 60 m. S by E of Shiraz. 

FIROZEH, a town of Hindostan, in the ~ Of 
Delhi. As three of the Afghan emperors of 
tan bore the title of Firoz, ce. ‘the victorious,’ 
number of towns were called after them, of which 
many are now in ruins, and others reduced to vil-. 


FIROZKUH, a village of Persia, in Irak-Ajemi, 
a Se nee Dom Se I ts % 
of a remarkable cliff rising abruptly from the . |} 

banks of the Hablasud. py *: 
FIROZPUR. See Ferozervr. ee 
FIRSBY, a parish.of Lincolnshire, 4 m. SE of , 
Area 910 acres. Pop, in 1881, 142; in 
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ing W, joins the Schwartz- 
where the confluent 


= 
te 


i 
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: 
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'6.—Also a town of Prussian Sile- 
itz, SE of Hirschberg. Pop. 

of Hesse, 21 m. NE of Marburg. 
of Bavaria, in the circle of 
the |. bank of the 


on 
of Switzerland, in the 
bail. and 10 m. NE of 
of the Toss, and at the 
as a church, founded in 


a circle and town of Prussia, 
. W of Kénigsberg, on the N 
Pop. in 1837, 1,644. 
chief article of local manufac- 
i 28,800. 
it a village of Switzerland, in the 
* cant. of Thurgan, 10 m. SSE of Frauenfeld, on the 
bank of the M It has an abbey with a hand- 
a library.—Also a village of Baden, 
Upper Rhine, bail. of Lorrach. 
827. It bas a mineral spring. 

a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
itra, district and 8 m. NNE of Salerno, 
@m.ESE of Severino. Pop. 1.075. It has two 

and the same number of convents. 
FISEN, a province of Japan, consisting of the 
portion of the island of Kiusiu, bounded on the 
i it of Corea, on the E by the prov. of 
i Tsikovogo, and on the S and W by 
sea of t comprises the peninsulas of 


I 
4 Cuuge ani 2 i. 
FISH RIVER (Gnrat), the most considerable 


~ giver of ‘S. Tisi 
He 82°, 


Fist 
‘ 
2473 


mouth, runs through a jungle more 
the mean breadth of which is about 5 
length, following the windings of the river, not 
180 m. It occupies both banks, which, as 
remarked, are broken into deep ravines and 
and in some ipitous. The height of 
jungle is about 12 ft., and it is chiefly composed 
Euphorbia Speckboom ( ia Afra), and 
great variety of other succulent shrubs 
which at no season of the year are-capable Of being 
set on fire. Its density is variable. It was some 
years sinee much frequented by elephants and buf-~ 
faloes, which made numerous paths in it i 
tions; since the district has become more populous,” 
numerous Pom gap and some waggon- 
been cut through it, especially from one mi a 
t to another. Generally speaking, the Great F 
ash is pervious to cattle, to men on foot, and in 
many places to horsemen; the Caffres pass through’) 
it with case and rapidity, but there are many parts 
of it which would present great difficulties even to’. 
them. Near De Bruin's drift there is only # sepa- 
ration of a few miles between the bush and 
Zunzberg mountains, which are also covered . 
jungle of the same description, and are connected: 
with the Sunday River bush; so that the whole oc-” 
cupies a vast and extends within a few hours) 
of Uitenhage.” Mr. Banbury, d the bush — 
along this stream, says: “I never saw, in any other — 
= of the world, any resembling the Fish River) 
ush; nor, I should think, does there exist a tract 
so difficult to penetrate or to clear. The vegetation 
is so succulent that fire *has no effect on it, even in 
the driest weather; and at the same time 
and rigid, and so excessively dense, that there is 
getting through it without eatting your 
step, unless in the 


att 
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the SW confines of Westmore- 
runs N, bends along the N border of the 
j Macquarie at the point of junction 
Bathurst and Roxburgh counties. 
FISHBOURNE (New), a parish in Sussex, 14 


£8 
ay 


' m. W of Chichester. Area 610 acres. Pop. 317. 


> co.,and 9} m. SSE of Durham. 


FISHBURN, a township in the p. of Sedgefield, 
pty 2,082 acres. 


in 1831, 212; in 1851, 261. 
FISHER, hamlet in the p. of North Mundham, 
Sussex. 


FISHER-SOUND, a channel of British North 


_ America, which forms a continuation of Fitzhugh 
and 


% 


he 


the Princess Royal islands 
from the continent in N lat. 52°, and W long. 130°. 


be It was discovered by Vancouver in 1793. 


FISHER’S ISLAND, an island of the United 
near the NE extremity of Long Island, and 


‘14 m. from the shore of the state of Connecticut. 


'S ISLAND. See Prscavores. 
oe or Pecneur’s Istanp. See Wisnart 


MTISHERTON- ANGER, a parish in Wilts, } m. 

boa oe , from which it by ; pense by the 
acres. Pop. 

SDE LA-MERE. «) a parish i in Wilts, 


It is 8 m. long, and about 1 m. in breadth. 
FISHER'’S 


ASISHERTON 
- 10m. SW of ameter, on the Wiley. Area 2,861 


acres. | 

WICK, a township in the p. of St. Mi- 
field, Staffordshire, 34 m. NE of Lich- 

Tame. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. 90. 
UARD, ‘a parish, sea- town, and bo- 
Pembrokeshire, 4 m. of Haverfordwest. 
83 7 pg Fo in 1851, Sate The town 
cliff, at the mouth of the Gwayne. 
apable of containing 100 ship — 
containing él about 
‘to the port. Inrprovements, 
Ls fn breakwater near the rocks called the 


name, an an affluent 

Of Colambis eo, in the state of Pam 

m. NE of Harrisburg. It has a moun- 
tainous surface, and is watered ing creek. Ite — 
soil consists of clay and gravel. ~— ad 
FISHING RIVER, a township of Ray co., in the 
state Of Missouri, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 1,845. 
FISHKILL, a township of Duchess co, in ‘the: 
state of New York, U. mace pis eer Itis 
rally hilly, and is watered ‘sand 
kill ce both of which fay 
on the W confines. Pop. 10,437. 
lage ison Fishkill creck, 5 m. Hof Piahkill Landing. | 


Po 4 
FISHEILL LANDING, a village of Fishkill 


township, Duchess co., in the state of New York,» 
U. S., 90 m. os hey, te ee . 
kill creek with Hudson river. ee 1840, 900. 
FISHKILL MOUNTAINS, also the High- 
lands of Hudson river, or Matteawan mountains, a 


New York, and extending nearly 20 m. along both 
sides of the Hudson. See ALLEGHANY. 

FISHLAKE, a parish in the W. ‘R of Yorkshire, 
on the river Don, 2} m. W of Thorne. Area 6,170 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,334; in 1851, 1,295. 

FISHTOWN, a large native town on the W coast © 

of Africa, at the mouth of a river of that name, to 
the SW of Cape Palmas. 


FISHWICK, a township i in the p, and 1} mE cf 


Preston, in Lancashire. Pop. 1,005. 

FISKERTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5m. Eof 
Lincoln. Area 2,040 acres. Pop. in 1831, 380; in” 
1851, 463.-~Also a p. in Notts, 8 m. SE of Southwell. 
Area 1,043 acres, Pop. in 1831, 304; in 1851, 333.5 ~ 

FISKERNAES, a Danish settlement, founded in — 
1754, on the W coast of Greenland, in N lat, 63°, at : 
the mouth of the Fisker river. 

FISMES, or Fores, a canton and town of France, 
in the dep. of Marne, arrond. of Rheims.—The cant,” 
cony g.23 com., had a pop. of 12,724 in 1841.— — 
The town, 14 m. W of Rheims, is a of consis 
derable antiquity, and was the seat of two ecclesias- 
tical councils, in the 9th and 10th cents. Pop. in’ 
1841, 2,366. 

FISSATA, a small seaport of = 90 m. ws 
of Tri 

FISTRITZ. See Bistarrz. ; 

FITATS, a prov. of Japan, on the E coast of the» 
isle of Nifon. It is a mountainous ene oe 
watered by several rivers. Silk and cattle are its 


chief productions. Its cap. is Mito; but pent 


town of the same on the banks of a 


river, 108 m. ENE of Ji 
FITCHBURG, 
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of Lud- 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 331; in 


RTH, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. SE of » i 
Petworth. Area 2,367 acres. Pop. in 1881, 668; in | and with Zeng by the Carolina and Ji 
: . 782. Unfortunately the tolls are high, 
” FITTON (Movrr), a peak in which the E range | Culpa are eaatiguel, 80 


‘of the Rocky mountains terminates, on the shores of | though possessing the advantages 
q almost restricted to the local resources 
ontory on the coast of | ing, for which the neighbouring chain of 
W long. 126° 15’. | Alps affords excellent wood. 
lake off 9 tobacco, are exported Sg the 


Central Af- 


and Darkuka, in N lat. 13° 
t 200 m. E of Lake Chad. 
ly more extensive, but 
in war with Beghermi. It is 
sultan of its own. The 
ats, and are said to be ina | Magyar functionaries. The land 
They have no salt except | F., and its dependencies, consist 
none of which exceed 40 acres 
is four days’ journey in cir- | greater part are very small. i 
uring the dry season; but in the wet season | grain cultivated, and is sown 
extent. It is understood to ici 
by Edrisi, in the ive cent. 
represent it as having a 
with the Niger.—Hornemann. 
4m. NNW of Shrews- | vicinity, and from 
‘op. in 1831, 211; in 1851, | F. has belonged to the house of 
it received municipal insti 
istrict of Abyssinia, stretch- | 1776 Maria Theresa 


lat. It is a pleasant fer- 





-HUMMOCKS’-POINT, 
! so Fol gonebapabi 
’ cluster of small islands in the 
Meng archipelago, tN lat 10° 19 
' HARBOUR, a bay on the W 
fg me pe in N lat. 17° 13’. 
Holland, which runs into 


A he ves name to a district on 
i banks etme roainone and the mouth of the 


PvLVE-MILE-BRIDGE, a hamlet in the p. of Car- 


—s, co. Cork. 
VE-MILE-POINT, a headland and fishing- 
in co. Wicklow, 5} m. N of Wicklow. 
MILE-TOWN, a town in the p. of Clogher, 
co. Tyrone, 44 m. NE of Brookborough. Pop. 
TOS IVES, 
a commune of France, in the dep. of 
on ea cant. of Lille. Pop. 1,520. 
STAKES, a village ‘of be Canada, in the 
pounete of Southwold, 3 m. from St. Thomas. Pop. 
00. 

FIVIZZANO, a small town of Tuscany, near the 
E frontier of the duchy of Genoa, 18 m. NNE of 
Carrara, and 18 m. ENE of Spezia, on the 1. bank of 
the Rosaro, Pop. 1,800. 

FIXIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of | bei 
Cote-d'Or, cant, of Gevrey. ~-. 414. 

FIXBY, & township in the R. of Yorkshire, 3 
m. NNW’ of Huddersficid. Pop. in 1831, 348; in 


INTAINE, a village of Belgium, in the 
cant. of Bodegnée. Pop. 498. 
MARSAL, a village of Solsem, in the 
cant. of Momalle. Pop. 286. 
a parish and village of the Swiss cant. 
‘at the conflux of the Rhine and Thur, 8 
Schaffhausen. Pop. 1,536. 


_m. SW 

' FLAARDING, a small neat town of S. Holland, 

on the Maese, 5 m. W by 8 of Rotterdam, inhabited 
herring-fishers. 

-EN-BRESSE., a commune of France, 

Pop ied of Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Cusseaux. 


‘p< 


'URY, « parish in Worcestershire, 3} m. E 
Sr Pibilicre. “Aree Area 7,862 acres. Pop. in 1831, sp 407; 


Vin 

a ‘A, an island of the Hebrides, off the NE 

"coast of Also one of the Treishnish isles, near 

ieee a Mal, in ire. 

'  FLADDACHUATN, an islet off the NW point of 
ye about 2 w. in length, and 00 yds. in average 


in the high and 


inaccessible 
pub m ng P ead the want of i 
ori diane of 1806, eee 
first exhibited, not fewer than 174 ships were 
or lost on F.-head and its environs. 
lighthouse is on the cliff yearly 14 m. 
about 400 yds. within the extreme point 
montory, close to the on the 
bay, and at an elevation of 250 ft., in N 
W long. 0° 6. The light is revolving; 
to distinguish it from the revolving 
mouth and Cromar, showing a face 
this light was made to exhibit a face e 
nutes, one of them coloured red. The i 
a Se ee seep 
sufficiently distingui this light from any 
on the British coasts. From this light those at Cro- 
mer, oat S104, Edit and the Dudgeon, by the 
dist. 293 leagues, S by W 11 
ol aa 8 13° E ay respectively, the variation 
25° W of the true meridian. 
F 


trict, to the N of B 

to it on the SW, in Wentworth co. Pop. of 

in 1841, 1,841; of West F. 2,428. In the latter’ 
township is the v. of F., 7 m. from Hamilton. Pop. ~ 
150. 


FLAMENGRIE (La), a commune of France, in — 
ms nape re cant. of La Chi = Pop. L744. — 
JAMS , & parish of creat teal = 
NNW of Redbourae. Area 5,929 acres, '- 
a) eee 1851, 1,852. “ti 
LAN RS, a village of thampton township, 
Suffolk co., in the state of New York, CG, petig tig 
SE of Albany, on the S'side of Little Peconic 
consisting in 1840 of about 15 houses.—Also a 
—< Roxburgh township, Morris co., in the state 
New Jersey, 65m. NE of Trenton, at the E foot of ' 
Schooley’s mountain, consisting of about 30 
FLANDERS, formerly a province and district of — 
France, of which Lille .was capital, now 
in the dep. of the Nord. 
FLANDERS (East 
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a mistake to that what is ly known 
~ as Flemish ails exclusively through- 
iab-tike tre prove. of Hest and West F. It is only 








districts, such as the Pays-de-Waes, 
and Brnges, and some other 
that you find the extraordinary minute- 
cultivation, under the personal superintend- 
the cultivator, which has procured for Flem- 
‘agriculture its distinctive character. In the N 
two are situated ‘the Polders,’ 

of Dixmude there are 
for the rearing of cattle. There 
parts of the two provs.. many 
waste land, and a considerable 
and land.” [Morning Chro- 
of F., containing 209,789 
799,473 acres, was divided, in 1830, into 
allotments, belonging to 137,791 proprietors. 
average size of properties was therefore 5 and 
acres; that of the allotments was under | 
In 1850 the total number of proprietors 
was 111,479; of whom there were 9,903 
u¢ from land not exceeding 10 
ith a revenue of 10 to 25 £.; 20,834 
50 £.; 20,728 from 530 wo 100 £.; 11,498 
400 £.; 9,487 from 400 to 600 f.; 2.351 
800 f.; and 1,351 from 600 to 1,000 f. 
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next to Brussels itself 
considerable towns in 
Eecloo, with woollen 
distilleries; Lokeren, where also are manufactories 
“ Sackecen s wT bleach speak Saint: 
neries, dye- houses, an ing - 4 
Nicholas, with its large flax-market; und Andemanda, 
a tive Jace for linen manufacture, and for other 
industrial operations. 

FLANDERS( West), « prov. of Belgium; bounded 
on the NW and N by the North sea; on the 
E. Flanders and Hainault; on the 8 and SW 
France. The surface of this prov. is level; butsome 
rising downs occur ae the coast. In the interior, 
the soil is heavy and fertile; in other places it is 
sandy, and exhibits numerous heaths and marshes, 
which have been made fit for cultivation, however, 
by the aid of canals. bg siggy ds are the 
Scheldt, the Lys, and the Yser. ae 
nals are those from Ghent to Bruges, 
to Ostend, and from Ostend to Nieuport. The cli- 
mate is changeable, and occasions, y in 
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the N and W districts, frequent agues. Thecountry 
is cultivated like a garden; and variety of 
the productions of the soil breaks uniformity 
which extensive corn-fields generally exhi The , 


land between Bruges and Ghent resem mar- 
ket-gardens between Hammersmith and 

in the neighbourhood of London: for 40m. you pass 
through a succession of rich land, i 
with corn, rye, and flax-fie The 
drawn up in 1834, shows the nature and 
of the soil at that period: 
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Hectares, = Acres. 
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of soil in the prov., from 
all Europe, an average rate 
of the rent will hardly give any idea of the respec- 
tive value-of the land. The highest price of grass 
meadows. &. ¢, those v for grazing, varies from 
100 to 125 francs per hectare, or from £1 12s. to £2 
per acre. The rent for arable land varies from 15 f. 
to 56 f. per hectare, or from 5s. to 19s. per acre, on 
account of the great difference in the quality. The 
average rate of rent is 25 f. og hectare, or 8s. per 
acre. Wheat produces from 16 to 18 double hecto- 
litres per hectare, or from 34 to 38 bushels per acre ; 
detea Brassica arvensis), or rapeseed, 14 double hec- 
tolitres per hectare, or 30 bushels per acre; rye, the 
same; barley, 24 double hectolitres per hectare, or 
bushels per acre; oats, 16 double hectolitres per 
hectare, or 34 bushels per acre; potatoes, 200 sacks 
of 100 kilogrammes each per hectare, or 157 cwt. 
per acre; flax, which is only produced on very good 
soil, retarns a value of from 600 f. to 700 f. per hec- 
tare, or £9 12s, to £11 4s. per acre. [Consular re- 
i West F. contained in 1842, in a 
superficies of 799,422 acres, no less than 656,604 
properties, which consequently average 
but 1} acre each; but the number of proprietors is 
. Of these 3,917 have an yearly revenue of 
francs and under from land; 10,324 of from 25 
50 f.; 16,987 of from 50 to 100 f.; 9,824 of from 
f.; 7,668 of from 200 to 400 f.; 3,880 of 
to 600 f.; 2 persons from 70,000 to 100,000 
25,000 to 50,000 f.; and 22 from 20,000 
f. In the neighbourhood of the coast, 
possessions are r than in the interior. 
amune of Furnes counts 2} acres to an in- 
tu commune of Ostend has one inhabi- 
1} acre. In the commune of B there 
to 14 ecre, and in that of Gamsteay 
-10ths of an acre, “By so dense a pop. 
that the other branches of industry ex- 
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of Ostersund, near the confines of the laen of Her- 
) | nosand, 
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the agriculture of these provs. still 
and yields in proportion more largely than 
of the kingdom, their manufacturi 

fallen off.” [Morning Chronicle.] ‘The li 
duced in the environs of Courtrai is known oy 
Europe, Table-linen, lace, thread, cotton, 
woollen-cloth, camlets, and serges, are also made 
& great extent; and the commerce is very animated. 
As a means of alleviating the suffering caused by the 
decline of the linen manufacture, government has 
established in the rural communes ateliers where 
female children are taught to make lace. The pop. 
in 1815 was 521,464; in 1840, 641,127; in 1848, 
626,847, of whom 182,764 inhabited the principal 
towns; 34,380 were of French or Walloon descent, 
and 607,413 of Dutch or Flemish. The inhabitants 
are zealous Roman Catholics; but an honest, frank, 
and industrious race. They have a turn for paint- 
ing and music. French is almost generally spoken. 
The number of primary schools in 1839 was 608 
with 59,687 pupils. 

The prov. is divided into 4 jndicial arrondisse- 
ments, viz., Bruges, Courtrai, Ypres, and Furnes; 
and 8 administrative arrondissements, viz., Bruges, 
Ostend, Dixmude, Farnes, Ypres, Courtrai, 
and Roulers. These were subdivided into 32 cant. 
and 233 com. The chief town is Bruges. Ostend is 
16 m. W of Bruges, and 22 m. NE of Dunkirk. 
Nieuport and Ypres are fortified towns. — 
on the Lys, is a place of animated industry 
trade. The linen, which takes its name from this 
town, is celebrated for its fineness, and is fabricated 
in the surrounding country, whence about 30,000 
pesces are annually brought to market. Furnes is a 
arge mart for agricultural produce. Roulers, Thielt, 
Thorout, and Dixmude, are all active manufacturing 


towns. 
FLANDRE, a commune of jum, in the prov. 
of Hainault, cant. of Naast. Pop. 209. 

FLANIZ, a river of Austria, in the prov. of Lower 
Austria, circle of the Wiener-Walde, which falls” 
into the Danube to the E of Mautern. mine 

FLANNAN ISLES, a eee of uninhabited 
islands in the group of the Hebrides, 15 m. NW of 
Gallan-head, in Lewis. They afford excellent sheep’ 


pasture. dey 
FLANSHAM, a hamlet in the p. of Felpham, | 
shi 

FLAS, or Frasson, a lake of Sweden, in the laen 
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FLASBY WITH WINTERBUBN, « 
‘311 aodte, Babel 


1,216.—Also a 
the of ise Cc 
cant. com 
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E of Hog| FLAVION, a commane of 
5’. They are of Namur, arrond. and 18 m. 


bres retareiet ae ra Peete, St ae 
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FLEIX (Lg), a commune of France, in the 
of the Dordogne, cant. of La Force, 13 m. Wrof 
being its chief articles of ex-| gerac. Pop. 600. 
monthly. —F. is noted as the FLEKKEFIORD. 4 maritime town of Norway, 

of Des of the abbot Pieard, and | the stift and 54 m. W of Christiansund, bail. 
Sauveur. Previous to the 10th cent. this | m. WNW of Mandal, on the Lal-fiord, an ‘arm 
the name of Fissa. It received its present | German sea. Pop. 873. It has a church and a 
from a lofty spire erected by Count Helie | tom-house. The construction of timber houses, ‘and 
urch of, St. Thomas. It has been the seat | fhe adjacent herring-fisheries, form the branches*of 
civil local industry. 

acommune of Belgium, in the prov. FLEMALLE (Grayp), a commune of 
\)” of Hainaalt, cant. of Gony-lez-Pieton. Pop. 509. | in the prov. and 6 m. SW of Liege, on the Mense,, 
| ROE, or Frekxerée, an inland of Nor- indi 


i. 


Ss 


ie 


Pop. 1,256. It has quarries of paving and grinding- 
the S coast, m the stift and 4 m. 8 of| stone. * 


in N lat. 58° 10". The narrow pas- FLEMHUDE, a tillage of Holstein, 6 m. W of ° 
r it is separated from the continent | Kiel, on the r. bank of the embouchure of thé Eyder 


' 
: a8 enoolloat port. in the Holstein or Kieler canal. ; 
4 > & parish of Leicestershire, 7m. NW | FLEMING, a county of the state of Kentucky, | 






















"ot, Market-H. intersected by the Union | U. S., comprising an area of 570 sq. m., bordered on 
eanal. “Area 1,630 acres. Pop. 518. the SW by Licking river. It is in some parts moun-_ 
. BOROUGH, a parish of Nottinghamshire, | tainous, but in its greater extent possesses a ee 
45} m. of [nxford, on the N bank of the ‘Trent. | soil, with a substratum of limestone. Pop. in mt 
Pop. 130. 13,268. Its cap. is Flemingsburg—Also a 
RN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. | of Cayuga co., in the state of New York, 4m. 8 of © 
circle of Koslin, SE of Neu-Stettin. | Auburn, and 128 m. W of Albany. It has an undu- 
lating surface, drained by «© brook and several — 
ILE, a commune of France, streams, which flow into Owasco lake on its By 
of the Sarthe, cant. of Chatean-du-Loir. | border. The soil consists of fertile clay loam, and is 
well-cultivated. Pop, 1,317. The vy. contains 150 









sa parish in Dorset, 4m. WNW of Wey- | inhabitants. € 
1,385 ucres. Pop. 164.—Also a p. of | FLEMING (Care), the NE point of Melville is 
2 m. ESE of Holbeach. Area 6,667 | land, on the N coast of Australia. 
62.—Also a small river in the stew- FLEMINGSBURG, a village of Fleming co., in 
i the state of Kentucky, U. S., 95 m. NE of Frankfort, 
on Stockton run, 1 m. from its junction with Fleming 
creek. Pop. in 1840, 591. - } 





FLEMINGSTON, a parish of Glamorganshire, 3}. | 
m. SSE of Cowbridge, and 2} m.N ofthe Beset 
channel. ni Bt : 
FLEMINGTON, a village of Reritan township, 
Hunterdon co., in the state of New Jersey, U. S, 25 
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SLEMPTON, 0’ pecah of Suffolk, 5 m. NNW of 
Edmunds. Area 789 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
f yy 





ag 


1849, of which 48 were ish ; 
which 88 were English, in 1847; the 
attributable to the war in the duchy. 

during 1849 consisted chiefly of 
afactured productions; 


ed a material decline as com- | possesses 
years, owing principally to the in- | thers. Fairs are held & times a- 
iencing any demand for | 


ts manufacturers not experi 
on Danish account. The business in 
mial produce—of which formerly large quantities 
to —was, during 1848 and 1849, 
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: town 
hio, 66 m NW of, 
a ; 
He parish in 8 m. NW of 
omg yr Eat the Oui. nee. of acres. 
2,007. ° ’ > 


a A ® 
LETRE, a commune of inthe dep. of 
the Nord, cant. of Bailleul. (Pope Ti84. bd 
FLETTON, « parish of Hunting 1 m. 
SSE of Peterborough. ‘Area 780 acres. yy: 
FLEURANCE, a canton, corhmung and 
France, in the dep. of Gérs, of ie 
The cant. comprises 19 com. 1831 ; 
in 1841, 12,868.—The town is 7°m. 5 of } 
on the L bank of the Gers. Pop, in’ 1841) 8, 
It has a china marufactory and 


several ‘ 
and an active trade in grain and‘in fea-" 
FLEURBAIX, a commune of Franck, inthe dep 


of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Laventic. Pop. 3,041. > 
FLEUREE, a commane of France, in eit 
4. Hi 


the Rhone, cant. of Bea’ Pop. 1,87 
we ine’, of 


FLEURIER, a parish 
in the cant. and 18 m. WSW of 
Val de Travers. Pop. 860, well - Di 


has extensive manufactories clock, 
mongery. In the ‘ 
one of the finest 

FLEURIEU Y. See 


FLEURIEU ISLAND. Sq 


. | Bake strait. : 
FLEURIGNAT, a village of Brenct, tithes A 
of the Charente, cant. of beeuf, 23 m. 


Confolens. peg In its vicinity 


_ FLEURIG a commune and 


By 
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it 4 
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RE, a 
cant, 0! 
1,008. cag ¢ a ’ 
men canteptapete Pep. 410. ie stort 
cant. le 5 t 
omne, % omnerte. ‘op 
DEN, a village of Electoral-Hesse, in the 
cirple and 9 in. SSW of Fulda. and bail. of Neuhof, 
_ on the |. bank of the Blieder. Pop. 1,135. 


; ‘LIMBY, a parish in Cumberland, 3 m. SSW of 
‘ Area 1,842 acres. Pop. in 1831, 404; 
dn 1851, 655. ‘ have been originally surrounded by the sea, 


IMS, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of | vious to the reform act, F. returned one membér in’ 
+ Grisons, i garnttion and 6 m. WNW of Riziins, and | conjunction with Rhyddlan, Overton, Se ch 
» 22 Mol ve 
e" 
FLIND: 
44° 


62. been added to this compound borough by the 
are), the N extremity of the| act, which has raised the pop. of the parliamentary 
inders’ Group, in S lat. 14° 8’, E| burgh to 3,296. The number of electors x 
in the borough and its contributories for 1887, was . 
DERS’ GROUP, four high rocky islands, | 1,297, of whom 395 were in Flint; the number in _ 
coast of Australia, of which the largest, | 1847 was 803, of whom 270 were in F. Flint isa 


1” , 5”, E long. 145° 12’ 5”, may be| polling-place, and the principal place of ection, 


Coire, at &n alt. of 3,360 ft. above | and Caerwys. St. Asaph, Holywell, and 
ty 7 ; 
FE. Cc 
fa evga 


ce of 12 or 13 leagues. for the county member. s 
; PISLAND, an island on the S coast| » FLINT, a township in Genesee co.. in Michighn, 
of i ® lat. 83° 31’,,E long. 184° 27’, ap- | U.S. 61 m. NW of Detruls. Pop. 984. nig 
pachi quadfangular figure, of from 3to5m.| FLINT, a considerable river of Georgia, ge ab 
‘=e all bights on each side, uf which | which rises in two head-streams, and flowing f 
the N affords anchorage. SW, joins the Chattahoochee on the 1. bank on the N 
ERS’ LAND, a name sometimes given to | skirts of Florida, after a course of 300 m.—, y i 
of the 8 coast of Australia, lying be- | river of Michigan, which has a NW course of ab 
127° and 140° E, from its discoverer, Captain | 100 m. to the Saginaro.—Also a river in Yates cow? 
in New York, a branch ofthe Canandeigua.—Also'a 
RS (Movnr), a hill on the of the | river of Texas, which enters the Colorado on the rm {7 
in S lat. 16° 40’ 0”, E long. of | bank, 22 m. above Austin, after an E course of 70 }| 
T° 45’ 25”. m.—aAlso a river of Jamaica, which rans into the sea 
* RANGE, a mountain-range of S. 
A NNE and SSW. Its hi 
® is in 5 lat. 30° 80, E 
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in agriculture: 8,101 in trade, handicraft, &c.; 


.877 otherwise occupied. In 1841, it 


Pail reer} frontier to the vale of | 66,919, of whom 54,152 were nat 


ti 


ed 
7, was 2,221; 
there is orfe 
~ Sony 


parliamentary borough, Flint, retarning 
along with 7 contributory boronghe 


Chester 


F. isin the 


circuit. The assizes and quarter-sersions 


are held at Mold, though it is 
the county-jail and house-of- 


jefly em: 
axe 


rhe 


y 


d manuf d 10, 
1 it was 60,1 , 
12,138 families, of whom 4,660 were ch 
sends one member t parliament. 
electors registered for the co., in 183 
In this co. 
pot the coun 
> chief towns are Mold, wholl 


the number in 1848, 3,158" 


ce, | Tha seme 1801 was 


aguable. prodacts.— 
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/ a iS Ea ee "a 
| FLI _ ars ee MO oe 4 
Castle-Rising. Area 4,200 acres. in 1831, on the |. bank of the Honille. Pop. m 
{ iu 1851, “gee ; . Pop. "tnt 319... It has bg a Ta * 
}.  FLITSCH, a town Ang@rian re, in the } « Sweden, i, 
* 1 eo, of Gorita, on the eg teed ge distriet and I. a NW of aed 
, FLI' | & parish in Bedfordshire, 14 m. W 6f| Thereare -foundries here. 4 
| Bileos. Ares $183 Pop, in 1831, 1,184 5 fh ING, a commune of’ France, in ee q 
+ 3841, 1.965 ; bn 1851, at. sacitet all saw cant. and 3 mf NNW of Sedan. jae 
LITWI a Bedfo . ie 

page " . of France, in the dep. of the 
rh san Age Wrage Sep e Nel Bee nde, cant. of -Blane, 8 m. ESE of Bor: tT halle 


‘ > »** 
| FLIX, a'town of Spain, in Catalonifay in .| déaux. "Pop. 1,200. : 
| “and 4D aay of Tornedba, ona practi, Lane * FLOMUNDA, a village of Turkey in Europe, in” 
hy the Ebro.* Pop.’1,937. It,wag onced very strong |‘Upper Wallachia, to the SW of Gretschi, ou the © 
Pp but is now dismantled: , Danube. ; . i 
FLIXBOROUGAH, a parish in Lincolnshire, 10 m. FLONE, a village of Belgium, in the 
NW of Glandford-bridgé. Area 2,650 acres. Pop.| Liege, cant. of Jehay-Bodegnee. Pop, 119. 
in 1831, 210; in’ 1851, 199. FLONHEIM, a market-town of the rH 
FLIXECOURT, a town of France, in the dep. of | of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of the 4 
—, cant. of Picqnigny, 14 m. E of Abbeyville, | and 5 m. NW of Alzey, and 18 m. SSW of 
1,729. on the r. bank of the Wisbach. Pop. 1,602. a 
wl TON, a parish in Lancashire, 7 m. WSW of | 2 churches, and a synagogue. Fairs are held twi¢e ithe 
Manchester.)Area 2,549 acres. Pop. in 1831.2,099; | a-year. In the environs are quarries of excellent*# }]" 












in 1851, 2,064.—Also a p. in Suffolk, 3 m. WNW of | freestone. ‘ p ha 
Lowestoft. Area 602 acres. Pop. in 1831, 39; in| FLOOD CREEK, a river of Central Australia) ah 
1851, 83.—Also a p. i ffolk, 3 m. SW of Bungay. | descending from gr range, to the E of Mount la 4 
| _ Area 1,761 acres. Pop. in 1831, 206; in 1851, 210. | Lyell, and probably finding its way to Lake Toren. cra) 
| “Also a township in Folkton p., E. R. of Yorkshire,| FLOOKBURGH, a chapelry, of the ny 
| 6) m. 8 of Sea: gh. «Area 2,500 acres. Pop. in | township of Lower Holker, in the p. of ; ted 


183, 251; in 1851, 346. Lancashire. Area 2,130 acres. Pop. 1,226 
" FLIZE, a eommune, and town of France, FLOORE, a parish in Northamptonshire, 7}, m. . 
: bee Nag of arrond. of Mezitres, on the | W of Northampton. Area 3,390 acres. Pop. 1,161. ” 
Yd bek the Meuse.—-The cant. comprises 20 com.| FLOR, a vi of Sweden, in the prefecture of” 
= / im 1841, 7.401.—The com., 4 m. 8 of Meziéres, | Gefleborg, 11 m. W of Séderhomn, and 55 m,. NNW 
f 4 aie of 136. of Gefie, on a small lake. It has some linen 
wit BECQ, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. | factures, and a paper-mill. 5 
on. arrondgand 20 m. NE of Tournai. Pop. FLORAC, an arrondissement, canton, commune,» 
. It iemoted for its linen manufactures, which | and town of France, in the dep. of the Lozerey The 
em to upwards of 700 ms; and it f 
er on sil i “Pa apo vald on. t-Georges ‘ Germain; 
and oil-mills. Fairs are held sev- | Sain -de- Lévejac, Saint - in- 
* eral times a-year, and are well frequented. berte, Meyrucis, and Font-de-Montvert. 
ERE (La), a commune and town of | 1831, 41,525; in 1846, 40,780.—The cant. 
i "rapes, in the dep. of Vendée, cant. of Pouzanges, | 9 com. Pop. in 1881, 8,717; in 1841, 8,762—The? } 
m. N of Fontenay-le-Comte. Pop. 1,538. town is 18 m. SSE of Mende, in a narrow but we ti 
4 ERG, Dvillage of Wartemberg, in the | sant valley, on the lL bank of the Tarnon,@ ik 
circle of Jaxt, bail, of Veresheim. Pop. (Cath.) 232. | above the confluence of that river with the Tarn. |) 
Ft contains the ruins of one of the principal fortresses | Pop. in 1789, 1,908; in 1821, 2,070; in 1881 i 
of the Hohenstaufen. in 1841, 2,158. It consists of a single 
FLOCKTON, a in the p. of Thornhill, | a square, and possesses but little 
_W. RB. of Yorkshire, 7) m. ESE of Huddersfield. 
Area 1,090 acres, aga aN é 
J a m. 
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The pulaces of F. are remarkable for a 
jar to themselves, to ee 


of which was built by the great Cosmo de Medici, 
are curious specimens of this style. They are square, 
heavy, solid masses, whose strength is their principal 
ornament. ‘Their walls are thick, and broken by few 
windows, and these of a very diminutive size; and 
the basements are fortified with large unhewn masses 
of stone. The upper stories are faced with freestone ; 
and the whole is crowned with a very heavy project- 
ing cornice. In the palaces belonging to private 
there are many pietures and statués by the 
masters, Of these, the collections in the Ricardi 
and Gerini palaces are the most valuable. The Pa- 
lazzo Veechio, and P. Pitti or Reale, the resi- 
dences of the grand dukes were stripped.of their pic- 
tures and statues by the French; but these have beén 
restored to them.—Bat of all the collections of works 
of art which F.contains no oneshas acquired so high a 
reputation as the Medicean gallery. This maguifi- 
cent building*was erected by Cosmo I. in 1564; but 
the greater part of its contents were collected in the 
succeeding cent. by the cardinal Leopold de Medici, | 
son of Cosmo IL, and many additions were made to 
it by the princes of Lorraine and Austria. The busts 
of the jcean princes and other contributors to | 
er adorn the vestibule, The gallery, or | 
r, is in the shape of a Greek 1, of which | 
the two wings are each 430 ft. in length, and the | 
intermediate 97 ft. The paintings and statues | 
in the gallery are arranged in a series of Floren- 
tine portraits, of illustrious foreigners, of painters, | 
and the busts of all the Roman emperors and | 
their families, from Julius Cwsar to Constantine. | 
The corridor is bordered on one side by a suite of | 
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mind, the spirit of the old Florentine 


fo | a varicty of other manufactures conducted 
among which straw-hats, artificial flowers, musical F 


are not extinguished in their posterity, but have 
taken a more pacific direction towards agricultural 
industry, commercial speculations, and studies of” 


~— sort. 
‘anufactures and Commerce.) As early as the . 
14th century, while the Venetians and Genoese were 
contending for superiority in the 
become ‘powerful, and its citizens wealthy, by their — 
attention to commerce. As, however, they were not 
at that time of a sea-port, their care and 
attention was principally directed to the improve- 
ment of their manufactures and objects of domestic 
industry. It appears from a ae historian 
that the silks and cloths of F. were its chief manu- 
factures in the 14th cent. — joorginir, 
uired in various parts urope, ir in- 
fivddwal wealth, the Florentines were naturally led to 
banking; and they soon became in this, as in their zeal 
for liberty, the successors of the citizens of the free . 
states of Lombardy. The money trade of almost all 
Europe fell into their hands; and in several states, - 
even the collection and administration of the public 
revenues were confided to their care. The immense 
fortunes acquired in these ways enabled the Floren- 
tines to enter into a still wider range of commercial 
exertion; and soon after the conquest of Pisa, we 
find Cosmo de Medici endeavouring to obtain for 
his countrymen a share in the Indian trade, then 
carried on by the Genoese and Venetians, In this 
he succeeded, by concluding a treaty with the sul- 
tan of Egypt which admitted the citizens of F. to all. 
the privileges and immunities enjoyed by the Vene © 
tians in Alexandria. But the commercial greatness 
of F. fled with her liberty.—The present trade of F. 
consists entirely iu the productions of her own terri- 
tory, and ber native manufactures, &c. Of the former, 
the chief are raw silks, oil, and wines; of the latter, the 
most celebrated are silk fabrics, which still continue 
to be esteemed, and are principally taffetas, 
velvets, and stuffs mixed with gold, silks, satins, ‘ 
light stuffs commonly called F. taffetas. There ty) 
in 
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attained to high celebrity. An imitation of the Tus- 
can in was introduced with success into 
Britain by the late Mr. Wedgew 
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slip parallel to the coast, between RoM® bay and that 
of Pensacola; St. George, forming the side of 
Ap i ; and the Tortugas, or F. kays, op- 
pogite the most enn or _ 
mangrove bushes, extending in an immense lin 
from NE to SW. esac Tat thevs dahon apacene 


is Anastasia, oppos 
Augustine. It is divided from 
narrow channel, and is 25 m. in length. To the N 
of Anastasia is the fertile island of Amelia. There 
area av ont harbours on the coast, such as Pen- 
sacola and Tampa on the gulf, and St. Augustine 
and St. Mary’s on the Atlantic. 
Rivers.] The rivers which empty themselves into 
the Atlantic ocean, are St. Mary’s, the common boun - 
between Florida and Georgia, about 1 m. broad 
at its mouth; St. John’s river, which, rising in a 
marshy tract near the middle of the peninsula, and 
flowing gently northward, traverses several lakes,— 
the lowest of which, Lake George, is 20 m. long 
and 12 m. broad,—and falls into the sea about 40 
m. 8 of the St. Mary, after a course of about 300 m. 
of which 200 are navigable for vessels of 6 ft. draft of 
water; and Indian river, which runs from N to §, 
and falls into the sea about 60 m. § of Cape Cana- 
weral. Most of the rivers which fall into the gulf 
of Mexico have their source in the prov. of Georgia. 
The most worthy of notice are the Appalachicola, 
which divides East from West F., $ co 
of two streams rising in the Apal ountains, 
and uniting on the confines of F.; the Escambia, 
which empties itself into the bay of Pensacola; and 
the Perdido, formerly the boundary between Loui- 
siana and F., now that with Alabama, falling into 


the parallels of 26° and 27°, is the largest. Micha- 

suckee lake, 15 m. NE of Tallabarra, is 12 m. long. 
| General aspect and soil.| Florida in its general 
aspect is flat, sandy, and on the sea-shore; 
but adyancing inland it becomes marshy, and abounds 
in natural meadows. I ts a rich and fertile 
appearance especially on the banks of the rivers; and 
for the space of 30-or 40 m. from the coast, there is 
ly to be seen a single stone weighing more 
than 2 or 3 lbs. The interior parts are more hilly 
and covered with wood; but the surface in these dis- 
size of the trees indi- 


this 

says Volney, “there is not aps a finer climate i 
the world.” The E side of the peninsula is h 
than the W) and towards the S point of the W coast 
there are from May to August uent squalls 
tornadoes, but not of long continuance. thi 
or Atlantic side the E trade-wind prevails; but on the 
W, or towards the gulf of Mexico, there are cooling 
sea-breezes from the NW throughotit the whole sea- 
son of summer, About the autumnal equinox, and 
during two or three months following, violent storms 
and dreadful hurricanes frequently occur. In the N 
climate the winds are colder and more variable, the 
frosts in winter more severe, the temp. morejch 
able, and fogs more prevalent; yet the town of 
Augustine, where this dampness is very great, but 
where there are no adjoining marshes, is the health- 
iest place throughout these latitudes, and’many per- 
sons from the Havannah resort thither as to a Mont- 
paler, In both tracts of climate, however, particu- 
arly in the N, there are great variations from heat 
to cold, amounting often to a change of 30° in the 
space of 12 hours. From the end of June to the 
middle of October—the season of the heavy rai 
combined with violent heat—fevers are Common, an 
are observed to be most obstinate near the rice and 
indigo plantations. Persons who sleep in the open 
air are very subject to tetanus; intem; 
habits are found to be utterly ruinous to healt! 

Vegetable productions.) e vegetable produc- 
tions of F. are particularly deserving of notice, 
both for their variety and luxuriant growth. No- 
thing can exeeed the majestic appearance of its 
towering forest-trees, and the brilliant colours of its 
lowering ss Pines, palms, cedars, and chest- 
nuts, gro’ an extraordinary height and size. 
Laurels, especially the magnolias, are striking ob- 
jects, often rising with erect trunks to the height of 
100 ft., forming towards the head a perfect cone, 
and having their dark green foliage silvered over 
with large milk-white flowers frequently 8 or 9 inches 
in diam. The live oak, after forming a trunk from 
10 to 20 ft. high, and from 12 to 18 ft. in circumf., 
spreads its branches 50 paces on eyery side. The 
cypress, generally growing in ec fame es: has large 
roots like buttresses rising aroun 
mity, thence, rearing a stem of 80 or 90 ft., it throws 
out @ flat horizontal top like an umbrella, so that, 

wing in forests of an,equal height, they not-am- 

a oe present the ap nee of a 

suppo: upon columns in the air. 


;| trees rise to the height of 12 ft., and 1 
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med by the inhabitants into candles harder and 
jore ng than those made of bees’-wax.—Of the 
rous flowering plants, we can only particularize a 
species of hybiscus, which, though a herbaceous plant, 
xray its stem every year, yet grows to the height 
of\]0 or 12 ft., branc'! regularly in the form of a 
cone, and’ covered with hundreds of large ex- 
panded crimson flowers, which blow in succession dur- 
ing the whole of the summer and autumn months. That 
singular vegetablé production generally called the 

_ long moss, which is found in most countries within 
the tropies, is remarkably prevalent in the woods of F, 
It grows from the limbs and twigs of all the trees, 
sad auhion out on all sides its pendant branches, 
sometimes fills up as with a curtain the spaces be- 
tween the arms of large trees, and at other times 
waves from the lower limbs like streatns, to the length 
of 15 or 20-ft. When fresh it is eaten by cattle and 
deer in the winter season, and when properly dried 
it is found to answer better than any other substance 
for stuffing mattresses, chairs, saddles, &c. When 
stee dried; and beaten like hemp, ines hard, 
black, elastic filament resembling horse , Which 
the Spaniards in 8. America work into cables that 
are said to be very strong and durable. In the 
marshes and banks of the lakes and rivers, the reeds 
and rushes grow to an extraordinary size, some of 
the former being actually 80 or 40 ft. high, and being 
used as masts fo the canoes. Among the aquatic 
plants the Pistia stratiotes is particularly worthy of 
notice. It resembles a well-grown stock of garden 
lettuce, and yegetates from seed on the surface of 
stagnaut water; but, associating in large quantities, 
it forms floating islafids, which, thongh at first pro- 
duced close to the shore, are sometimes carried by 
the wind or current into the river, where they are 
nourished by long fibrous roots descending to the 
muddy bottom, and then extend themselves like a 
green plain, several miles in length, and } m. in 
readth, furnishing a habitation to crocodiles, frogs, 
otters, herons, curlews, &c.—The principal vegetable 
productions regularly cultivated for the subsistence 
of the inhabitants are corn, pulse, beans, potatoes, 
pompions, melohs, rice, and a variety of esculent 
roots, particularly a species of arum, which is much 
cultivated in the maritime districts, and has a large 
turnip-like root resembling, when boiled or roasted, 
the taste of the yam. ‘The produce of Indian corn 
in 1848 was 27,000,000 bushels; of wheat, 2,100,000 
b.; of potatoes, 2,000,000 b. Much fine timber, pitch, 
tar, and turpentine, are obtained from the forests. 
‘Tobacco, cotton, and indigo, are raised in eonsider- 
able quantities. The last mentioned article, made 
a Hast F. is accounted equal to the best Spanish pro- 


juce, 
Minerals.| Among the mineral productions of F. 
are several kinds of precious stones, amethysts, tur- 
uoises, and lapis-lazuli. wide pit-coal, and espe- 
iron t. 
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are the weasel, polecat, and lynx: the last a fierce 
little creature, preying upon young pigs, fawns, and 
turkeys; foxes of the small red species, which bark 
during the night, but move so precipitately that they 
are seldom heard twice in the same spot; wolves of 
ferent‘colours, and larger than a dog, occur in 
companies; and bears, in considerable numbers and 
of great strength.—Of birds, besides many which are 
migratory, there dre found in F. vultures, hawks, 
rooks, jays, parrots, wood-peckers, pigeons, turkeys, 
herons, cranes, curlews, cormorants, pelicans, plovers, Pay 
&e. A few of the more remarkable are the snake Fi 2 
birds, a species of cormorant of great beauty, which 
delight to sit in peaceable communities on the 
limbs of trees, hanging over the lakes with their 
wings and tail expanded as if cooling themselves in 
the air, and when alarmed, drop as if dead into the 
water, suddenly appearing aguin on the surface at a 
great distance from the spot where they first sunk, 
but showing only their long slender head and neck 
above the water, which gives them very much,the 
appearance of a snake. Among other birds are the 
crying bird, a species of pelican, about the size of a 
large domestic hen, and of a speckled colour; the 
wood-pelican, a large bird, nearly 3 ft. high when ne 
standing erect, and supposed to approach the nearest , 
to the Egyptian ibis; the painted vulture, of a white 
or cream colour; and the great savannah crane, a very 
stately bird, about 16 ft. in length from the toes to 
the extremity of the beak when extended, and nearly * 
5 ft. when standing erect, and 8 or 9 ft»between the 
extremities of the expanded wings. —The coasts, 
sounds, and inlets, abound in excellent fish; and the 
inland lakes and rivers are, in some places, actually 
crowded with the finny tribe. Of these, the more 
remarkable are, the great brown spotted garr, from 
5 to 6 ft. in length when fully grown, whose impene- 
trable skin resembles a coat of mail, and of which 
the scales are so sharp and strong that the Indians 
use them as points to their arrows; the mud fish, 
about 2 ft. long, the flesh of which is white and ten- 
der, but rather soft, and not much esteemed; the 
golden bream, or sun-fish, about 8 inches in length, , 
resembling the trout in shape, remarkably strong 
and rapacious for his size, and delicious as food; the 
silver or white bream, and the black or blue bream, 
both which are also extremely beautiful and abun- 
dant; the cat-fish, sting-ray, scale-flounder, spotted 
bass, sheep’s-head, drum, &c., and many other varie- 
ties. This multitude of fishes furnishes subsistence 
to an equally numerous brood of alligators, which 
are seen in all the rivers and lakes, in numerous 
troops, and many of them more than 20 ft, in length. 
Among the lizards of F., of which there are several 
species, are the little n chameleon, about 7 inches 
long, and very harmless; the striped lizard, called 
scorpions by the Americans; and a small blue lizard, “aul 
remarkably swift, with a long slender tail, which is 
subject ry, broken off like that of the glass snake. 
There are several kinds of tortoises in the rivers and | 
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stone. Of frogs there are various Kinds, the largest 
of which is about 8 or 9 inches im length from the 
nose to the extremity of the toes, and has a loud 
hideous voice, infetior indeed to the ball-Gng of Vir- 
inia, but greatly resembling the grunt of a hog. 
Thee are cleo 16 andiblack the former of 
which are very large, weighing upwards of a pound, 
but no way venomous.—The snakes of F. are nu- 
merous, but little different from those which are 
fonnd in the other southern pfovs. of the United 
States. The largest is the rattle-snake, which is 
commonly from 4 to 6 ft. in length, but sometimes 
even 8 or 10, The moccasin snake, which abounds 
in Bast E., is as large as the rattle-snake, and is said 
to be more formidable by being more apt to bite.— 
Incredible numbers of the small insects called ephe- 
mere, cover the surface of the lakes and rivers, sup- 
plying abundant food for the birds, frogs, and fishes; 
and clouds of beautiful butterflies hover among the 
shrubs and flowers. Various flies of a more hostile 
character harass the traveller and his horse in the 
hotter seasons; and particularly one species called 
the burning fly, of a splendid green colour, and gol- 
den head, which stings like the prick of a red-hot 
needle or a spark of fire on the skin. Gnats and 
musquitoes also are extremely frequent and trouble- 
some, especially on the sea-coast, and in the rice 
vand indigo plantations! but they are said to disap- 
pear in proportion as the land is cultivated. There 
are said to be no bees in West F.; but in the Eas: 
province they are sufficiently numerous. 
Population.] When F. came into the possession 
of Great Britain, —_ encouragement was given to 
settlers, and considerable additions were made to its 
European inhabitants; but their increase was ex- 
tremely slow, notwithstanding the salubrity of the 
climate, and the advantages offered by Government 
to the planters. The pop. in 1830 was returned at 
34,730, of whom 15,510 were slaves; in 1840, at 
54,107, of whom 25,559 were slaves; and in 1850, at 
89,459, of whom 25,717 were slaves.—A few Semi- 
noles, and other small Indian tribes, are scattered 
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particularly in East F., numerous monuments of ap- 
parent ery WA with the nature of which none of 
the ians seem to have much acquaintance ; 
and which, therefore, render it highly probable that 
the country was formerly occupied by a people more 
civilized and skilled in the arts of life the Ya- 
masees, Creeks, or any of the modern American 
are pyramidal 


of the adjacent country, and 
conjectured to have been intended as watch-towers, 
or places for sacrifice; vast tetragon terraces adjoin- 
ing to these mounts, supposed to have been the 
foundations of fortresses; oblong sunken areas sur- 
rounded by a bank, sometimes by two rising one 
behind the other, resembling amphitheatres for the 
exhibitions of or shows, and generally appro- 
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forests afford, a superfluity of subsistence; and se- _ 
cured in the midst of their swamps from any sudde 
attack, they have little to occasion disquietude, 
cept the encroachments of the white people. 
Government.) This territory is governed by a 
neral assembly, divided into two houses, a senate ©) 
11 members chosen biennially. and a house-of- - 
sentatives composed of 29 members who are chosen 
annually, and a governor appointed by the authority 
of the President, with a salary of 1,500 dollars. The 
judges are elected by concurrent vote of both houses 
of assembly. The territory sends 1 delegate to Con 
gress. It is divided into 28 counties, bic 
1840. 


















































1850, 1850, 
Alachua, 2,282 3,544 Leon, 10,715 11,518 
Columbia, 2,102 4,808 | Levi with Ma- 
Calhoun, 1,142 1,335 rion, z 3,982 
Dade, 446 159 | Madison, 2 5,490 
Duvall, 4,156 4,480) Monroe, 688 2,645 
Escambia, 8,993 5.355 | Nassau, 1,892 2,195 
Franklin, 1,030 1,064 | Orange, . 466 
Gadsden, 5.992 8,784 | Putnam, . 687 
Hamilton, 1,464 2,511 | Santa Rosa, 2,866 
Hillsborough St John, 2,004 2,626 
with Benton, 452 3,808 | St. Lucte, 189 
Jackson, _ 4,681 6,641 | Wakul 1,913 
Jefferson, 5,718 7,601 | Walton, 1,461) © 4,947 
Leigh-Reed, 73 Washingtony 859 


The territorial debt in 1840 amounted to 3,900,000 
dollars. The revenue during the year en Nov. 
1, 1848, was 56,832 d.; the expenditure, 59,259 d— 
The General assembly of 1848-49 chartered ‘three 
companies for the establishment of railroads in this 
territory, viz., one to connect the Atlantic coast with 
that of the gulf of Mexico, passing across the higher 
part of the peninsula; another to comnmnicate be- 
tween the Chattahoochee river and St. Andrew's 
bay on the gulf of Mexico; an@another to construct 
a road from some point on St. Mary’s river to Pen- 
sacola. None of these roads have yet been com- 
menced; but a small railroad runs from Tallahassee 
the cap. to its port, St. Mark’s, a distance of 22 m.; 
and another from Lake Wicomico to St. Joseph, a 
distance of 12 m.—This territory has no college; but 
in 1840 had 18 academies with 782 students, and 51 
primary schools with 925 scholars. , 


country, which 
beautiful blossoms. He landed on the coast; bape 
session of the soll in name of his Catholic Majesty, 
stone with an ineeciption commmemonnting ia Va. “35 ha 
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by the 8 to 
1783, In 1810, a in W. 
were divided in opinion whether they 
maintain their independence as a separate state, or accede 
confederation. They sent agents to Washing- 
ton, Who bad an interview with the President of the United 
States; and in the mean time, the American government—which 
had been iting a claim upon the vy. since 1804—took 
measures for occupying the W division. 6 claim advanced by 
the American government arose out of a dispute respecting the 
boundaries of Louisiana, which Spain had ceded to France in 
1801, andwhich the latter power sold soon after to the United 
States for the sum of 15,000,000 dollars. It was contended by 
the American government, that W. Florida formed a part of 
Louisiana; which they had purchased from France; and, on the 
und of certain spoliations, alleged to have been committed by 
pain on commerce, they advanced ensions upon 
E. Florida by way of indemnification, ese pretensions 
were finally supported by actual invaston; and the whole prov, was 
ultimately ceded to the United States by treaty in October 1820. 
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FLORIDA, a township in Berkshire co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. S.. 7 m. E of Adams. 
Pop. 441.— Also a-v. in Warwick township, ip 
Orangerco., New York. Pop. 250.—Also_ a town- 
ship in Montgomery cd., New York, 34 m. NNW of 

pany! Pop. 6,214.—Also a township in Hillsdale 
co., in Michigan, 94 m. SW of Detroit. Pop. 297.— 
Also a v! in Sisane éo., in Missouri, 83 m. NE of 
Jefferson. 

FLORIDA (Carer), a promontory on the SE 
coast of Florida, forming the SW end of Biscayune- 
kay, at the entrance Hawk’s channel, in N lat. 
25° 41’ 50”, W long. 80° 3’ 0”, 

FLO ‘A (GuL¥ oF), a name sometimes given 
to the mel between the peninsula of Florida and 
the Bahama islands, N of the island of Cuba, and 
through which the Gulf-stream finds a passage, and 
runs to the NE along the American coast. See 
Guir-Srream. 

FLORIDA (La), oneyof the Solomon islands, in 
the 8. Pacific ocean, discovered by Mendana. 

FLORIDA KAYS, Torrucas, or Marryr’s 
Istanps, a chain of islets, rocks, and sand banks, 
extending from the S extremity of the peninsula of 

_ E, Florida inward, to the gulf of Mexico, between 
the parallels of 24° and 25°, They are supposed to 
have, at some former period; constituted 5 or 6 large 
islands, which”have been gradually broken down by 
the operation of the Gulf-stream. There are 8 open- 
ings through the reef into the Gulf-stream, with not 
less than 18 ft. water in each. The high islands are 
based upon hard rock, and covered in some places 

with sand, in others with a bluish marl, on which 
manchineel, aloes, iron-wood, et cotton, 
and a variety of trees flourish, The low 

islands, founded on coral rocks, are covered with a 

rich but wet soil. None of the islands, except Ka 

West, on which the. United States have an arsen 

inhabited, On Bush or Garden Kay, in N lat. 
24° 86° 0”, W long. 82° 52’ 35”, is a lighthouse. 
quantities of fish and turtle swarm in the: 











), a river of Mexico, in the state 
which takes its rise in N lat. 26° 50’, 
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FLORINAS, a village of Sardinia, in the Mi 
and 10 m. SSE of Sassari. Pop. 1,440. x 

FLORIS, or Frores, a large island in the Indian 
archi situated to the E of Java, between 120° 
and 128°,E long., and 8° and 9° § lat. It is about 
200 m. Jong from E to W, and has an ave 
breadth of 36 m. The interior is very imperfectly 
known. The inland parts are mountainous and 
woody; and it contains several active voleanoes of 
considerable height.” Towards the coast, the coun- 
try is fine and open. The principal place frequented 
by English ships passing throngh the straits of F., 
is the village of Larantuka, near the E end, in § lat. 
8° 45’,. Endé, on the § side, has a good harbour, 
the only one indeed on the § side of the chain of 
islands, which extends from Java to Timor. Re- 
freshments for two or three ships, such as goats, 
hogs, fowls, and fruits, buffaloes, and some turtle, 
and water, can be obtained here. In return for 
these, the natives receive gunpowder, musket balls, 
glass bottles, wine glasses, white li cloth, and all 
kinds of coarse cutlery. Benzoin, ambergris, small 
quantities of bees’ wax, horses, and slaves, are ex- 
ported from the island, and sandal-wood in small 
quantities may also be obtained. Many of the na- 
tives profess Christianity, and they generally hoist 
the Portuguese flag; but in 1812 the Bugis expelled 
all the European settlers. They trade with Sandal- 


wood island and with Singapore. The Timuri, a » 


dark woolly-haired race, commence here, and extend 
over all the islands to the FE, as far as Timor-Lant. 
The Burman language is said to prevail over the 
greatest part of the island.—The Portuguese visited 
this island at a very early period, and gave it the 
name of Floris; but there is no reason to believe that 
they ever established a regular settlement. 

FLORISSANT, a village of St. Louis co., on the 
Missouri, 131 m. E of Jefferson. 

FLORSHEIM, a town of the duchy of Nassau,'on 
the Mainc, 18 m. SE of Nassau. Pop. 2,000. It 
has manufactories of porcelain and pottery ware. « 

FLORSHEIM (One), a village of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 7m. WNW of Worms. Pop. 1,950. 

FLOS, a township in Simcoe district of Npper 
Canada, intersected on the SW by Nottawasaga 
river. <A lake of about 500 acres in extent is situ- 
ated in its NW part, about 2 m. from Nottawasaga 
bay. Pop. in 1842, 200. 

FLOSION, a lake of Sweden, in the NE of Jemt- 
land, 27 m. in length from NW to SE, and 4 m. in 
greatest breadth. 

FLOSS, a river of Silesia, which runs into the 
Oder 6 m. NW of Breslau.—Also a town of Bavaria, 
5 m. ENE of Weiden. 

FLOSSGRABEN, a river of Prussian Saxony, 
which rises 9 m. SSE of Weisenfells, and after a 
course of about 30 from 8 to N, joins the Luppe, 3 
m. E of Merseburg. 

FLOTA, or Froray, one of the Orkney islands, 
situated between the islands of Faray and < Ronald- 


shay. It is 8 m. and 2.m. broad. It is low in 
8 and is entirely com: of sandstone, and 
sandstone-flag. Its heaths excellent 


pasture, and abound with moor-fowl. F., with 
small adjeining islands of Faray, Cava, and Gran- 
sey, con in 1841, 405 inhabitants. It is united 





of ‘ a a 
FLOTTA, one of the smaller 


a 


with the parish of Walls in Hpy. ‘This islet was the 
residence of the histori h by the 
crown of Norway to collect on with regard — 
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* : Rochelle. Pop. 2,227. It has a harbour. 
FLOTZ, a small town of Euro; Turkey, in 
; mre near the confluence of the Jalopitza and 
} the a * 
a { FLOUR 7 an arrondissement, canton, and 
} town of France, i dep. of Cantal.—The arrond. 


comprises the 5 cant. of Chaudesaigtues, Saint F., 
Pierrefort, and Ruiness Area 172,038 hect. 
Pop. in 1841, 61,690.—The cant. comprises 26 com. 
Pop. in 1841, 25,642.—The town, 30 m. E of Auril- 
lac, on a basaltic rock rising from the r. bank of the 
Auzon, had a pop. of 6,422 in 1789; 6,464, in, 1831; 
and 5,930 in 1841. It is the see of a bishop, snffra- 
gan of Bourges; and has a communal college, and a 
ublic library. It has a considerable suburb stretch- 
ng along the banks of the Arder. A large quantity 
of ille or archil, is collected on the neighbouring 
mountains. St. F. was anciently a strong fortress. 
FLOURENS, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Haute-Garonne, cant. of Toulouse. Pop. 339. 
FLOVIER (Sarst), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Indre-et-Loire, cant. of Pressigny-le-Grand. 


Pop. 1,129. 
‘bu 2D, a township in St. Joseph co., 
Michi 154 m. SW of Detroit. Pop. 281. 
WTON, a parish in Suffolk, 6 m. WNW of 


Ipswich. Area 495 acres. Pop. 179. 

FLOYD, a county in the S part of Virginia, U.S., 
watered by Little river and its branches. Area 525 

.m. Pop. in 1841, 4,453. The cap. is Jackson- 

—Also a co. in the NW part of Georgia, watered 
by the Oostanaula and Etawah, which unite in this 
co. to form the Coosa. Area 460 sq.m. Pop. 4,441. 
The cap. is Rome.—Also a co. in the E part of Ken- 
tucky, watered by Big Sandy river, and Kentucky 
and Licking rivers. Pop. 6.302. The cap. is Pres- 
tonburg.—Also a co. in the SE part of Iowa, skirting 
the Ohio on the NW. Area 144 sq.m. Pop, 9,454. 
Whe cap. is New Albany.— Also a township in 
Oneida co.,in the state of New York. 8 m. N of 
Utica. Pop. 1,742— Also a township in Putnam co., 
in the state of Iowa. Pop. 1,296. 

FLOYDSBURG, a village in Oldham co., in the 
state of Kentucky, 37 m. W by S of Frankfort, on 
Flovd’s creek, a branch of Salt river. 

FLOYON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. and 6 m. SSW of Avesnes. Pop. 1,394. 

FLUELEN, or Fivater, a village of Switzerland, 
in the cant. of Uri, on the E side of the lake of Uri, 
~2m..N of Altorf. 

FLUMARI, a town of Naples, in Principato- 
» Ultra, 6 m. SSE of Ariano. Pop. 1,620. 

FLUMENDOSA, a river of Sardinia, in the diy. 
of Sassari, which rises 3m. W of Lanusei, and after 
a course of about 50 m. from N to 8 and SE, flows 
































. FLUORN, a village of Wurtemberg, in the circle 
of the Schwarzwald, 8 m. W of Overndorf. Pop. 


1,167. 

FLURRY, ®. stream of cos. Armagh and:Louth, 
which rises in the Slievegullion mountains, dnd runs 
S into the bay of Dundalk, about 1? m. NW of 


Dundalk. 
FLUSHING, Dutch, Viirssixcex, an important 
seaport of Holland, in’ the island of Walchered, on 


the N side of the W. Scheldt, at the embouchure of 
that river, in N lat. 21°26’ 42”, E long. 8° 24’ 57”. 
Pop. in 1840, 7,725. The ap h to the harbour 
is between two jetties, which brenk the actign of the 
sea. Inside of the town are ay ey one of such 
size and depth as to.contain « fleet of men-of-war: 
hence the importance of this place to the French, 
who stipulated in 1795 for its possession jointly with 
the Dutch, and afterwards obtained it exclusively. 
The batteries sweep the mouth of the Scheldt, but 
the width of the river—3 miles—prevents them 
having the complete command of it. F.was,a noted 
resort of English smugglers. The town is well built, 
and was the birth place of De-Rayter. It sustained 
in 1809 a siege from the British army in ere. 
tion against Antwerp; and was tke, bat vieuated 
on 23d December in that year) Bonapatte soon 
after annexed the island of Waleheren to ce. — 
Old F. is a suburb on the W side of the town. 
FLUSHING, a township in Queen's co., in the 
state of New York, U.S., 9 m. E by N of New York, 
at the head of a bay of the same name. Pop. 4,124. 
About 2 m. N of the town is thepiscopal seminary 
of St. Paul's college.—Also a township in Belmont 
co., in Ohio, 110 m. E by N of pret co 
1,683.—Also a township in Genessee co., in Michi- 
. Pop. 478. othe 
FLUTED CAPE, a lofty promontory at the 8 
entrance of Adventure bay, on the E he nab ny 


island, in S lat. 43°22’. It consists of ba- 
saltic columns of @ reddishycolour, rising 400 or 500 
ft. above the level of the sea. 


* 

FLUVANNA, a county in the E of Virginia, 
U.S., skirted on the 8 by James river, which di- 
vides it from Buckingham. Area 416 sq.m. Pop. 
8,812.—The cap. is Columbia. —-Also a river of Vir- 
ginia, which rises in the Blue mountains, and joins 
the Ravenna at Columbia, forming with it James river. 

FLUVIA, a river of Spain, in Catalonia, which 
rises 7 m. SSW of Olot, passes Castel-follity Besalu, 
and Bascara, and, after a course from W to E of” 
about 50 m., empties itself into the Mediterranean 
near Ampurias. * 

FLY ISLAND, an island in the 8. in 8 
lat. 15°, W long. 150° 20’, discovered 
and Schouten in 1616, and so ed by them 
the number of flies seen there, It is covered with trees. 

FLYFORD-GRAFTON, a parish of Woreester- 
shire, 7 m. E of Worcester. Atrea 1,640 Pop. + 
in 1831, 242; in 1851, 214. a 




























FOBE,, a village of Senegambia, in Futa-diallon, | Bouro, in the Molucco 
A | 42 m. N of Lhe bouchure of the Diri. 
+> FOCA, a small African island, at the mouth of | FOGGIA, a considerable town of Naples, the cap. 
the Calabar, with a town of same name, called | of the Capitanata. Pop. in 1832, 20,687. It has gates, 
Wyndorp by the Dutch. Wodd, water, and provi- | but no walls, and the houses are irregularly scattered 
sions may be obtained here. about in the outskirts; but the streets are wide and 
FOCARO, a mountain of Naples, in the Terra | clean, the shops are large and well-supplied, and the 
d’Otranto, 20 m. NE of Tarento. Alt. 1,920 ft.} whole has,an air of opulence”™and prosperity. F. 
abbve sea-level. long possessed im: ce, from being @ staple for 
FOCHABERS, a town of Morayshire, in the p.| wool and corn, andthe seat of the dogano or office 
of Bellie, 9 m. E of situated on the E side of | for collecting a tax on the sheep which pass periodi- 
the river Spey, which is here crossed by a bridge | cally to and from the pastures of Puglia. In former 
340 ft. long, and consisting of 4 arches. Pop.| ages, when intestine wars were frequent, and pro- 
135, perty insecure, it was n to collect rents and 


group, 7 m. N of the em- 


{ 
{ 
1 
FO (Monte-p1), a steep mountain of the Tuscan | other dues at a central establishment of this nature; 
Apennines, about 2 m. hom Pietra-Mala. It is | and the office of F. was even authorized to appoint 
composed of slate-clay resting upon limestone. Near | deputations to other towns: of late, however, this 
its base is a space of from 12 to 14 yds. in circumf., | has been comparatively disused. The square of F., 
covered with loose earth and stones, from which | and several of its streets, are undermined with vaults, 
{  lambent flames of carbonated hydrogen are constantly | where corn—the produce of the fertile La Puglia— 
issuing, im twelve or more places at once, Williams | is stored and preserved from year to year, the sides of 
has given a view of this phenomenon in the Ist vol. | them being faced with stone, and their mouth cavered 
of his Travels in Italy, &c. with boards over which the soil is slightly thrown. 
FO-SHAN, or, Evn-snax, a town of China, in| A great fair—chiefly for wheat and wool—is held 
the provyof | ated in N lat. 28° 5’, E long. | here in May.—The foundation of F. dates from the 
112° 45’, situatedon the banks of the river whereon | 9th cent. It is supposed to have sprung from the 
Cantdn stands, and to which the tide flows. It | ruins of Arpi or Argyrippa, situated 4 m. distant, of 
extends about 3 m. along the'river, in a single row | which some faint vestiges are yet extant. F. was 
of large well-built houses, intersected in some places | the residence of Frederic II.; and his wife, Isabella 
lanes; and forms the general emporium for the | of England, died here. It suffered severely from an 
anton foreign trade. earthquake-in 1731. 
FOCHAS, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon,|° FOGGIA, Puoata, or Foriert, a small town 
; M5m, NW of Jeddo. and port of Asiatic Turkey, on the E side of the 
t FOCHBA. See Focata in Asia Minor. entrance to the gulf of Smyrna, 3 leagues E by S of 
{ FOCKERBY, a township in the p. of Adlington, | Sahib island. The port is 2 m. in length, and 1 in 
{ W. R. of Yorkshire, 9 m. SE of Faiton, Area | breadth, and is finely sheltered on all sides but the 
{804 acres. Pop. in 1881, 103; in 1851, 107. N. The town is situated on a tongue of land pro- 
| FOCZANT, a town of European Turkey, in Lower | jecting from the SE side of the port. Pop. 2,000. 
Wallachia, 54 m. WNW of Galatz, on the Milkow, | Mil and wine are the chief exports. With the ex- 
which divides it into two parts, the one in Wallachia, | ception of a small cultivated valley surrounding . 
the other in Moldavia. It was formerly large, and] the town, the whvule adjacent country appears de- 
had a considerable trade, but was ruined in the mili- | serted, mountainous, and rocky without any depth 
operations of 1789; and although rebuilt, has | of soil; but the rocky ridges covered with wild flowers, 
not recovered its former prosperity. The Turks | dwarf firs, and Valonia oaks, present a green und pic- 
were defeated here in 1789 by the Russians. turesque appearance. 
FODDERTY, a parish of Ross and Cromarty, FOGGY (Care), a cape on an island near the S 
chiefly,situated in a valley surrounded with high hills. | coast of Alashka, in N lat. ‘56° 31’.—Also a cape on 
H 






a 1811,,1,900; in 1851, 2,842. the W coast of America, in N lat. 54° 54%. 

ODL IAMALE, the most elevated summit FOGGY ISLAND, an island in the N. Pacific 
of the W. Ghauts, in the territory of Codugu or| ocean, near the W coast of America, in N lat. 56° 
Kurg, 13} mW of Pettah. It detaches itself in a] 10’. It is about 9 leagues in compass. ‘ 
picturesque manner from the range, and shoots up| FOGLIA, a river of Italy, which rises in the | 
to an alt, of 5,682 ft, above sea-level. Apennines, 4 m. W of Sestino in Tuscany, and, flow- 
FOE2PETUNE-HOTUN, a town of Chinese ing from W to E, falls ‘into the gulf of Venice at 
wan he m.N of Pttune-Hotun. i Pesaro, after a course of 40 m. It was the Pisaurus 
; 7a une of France, in the dep. of | of the ancients. 

Cher, cant, of Mehua-sur-Yevres, Pop. 771. 

ir FOERIL (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of u-Nord, cant. of St. Quentin, 9 m. SW of 


St. a 0 . 2,485. a mR 
_FOERLD A «town 0 ungary, in the 

on the abe, opposite Colocza. * 

mn: Dintillege of Berria, in thecirdo of C 
\ a ° a, in the circle 

ne the small town of Strass. ts id. longe ool 


































FOGLIZZO, a small town of the Sardinian states, 
in the prov. of Turin, 5 m. NW of Chivasso, on the 
1, bank of the Orca. Pop. 1,500. 

FOGLOE, the most easterly of the Faroe islands, 
in N lat. 62° 3°. ? 
PORE ADS, a eae F of Italy, m the Ro- © 
magna of Tuscany, on the"Lamone, 16 m. WSW 
eo and 21 mW § of Forli. * 

4 parish in 
ENE 


on the W side of the | Po 
60? 88". 
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torrents of burning lava issuing suddenly from its 7 

craters caused considerable devastation in 1848.— 

hereon (ane em 

POHENAGH, parish sw 
m. 

of Ahascragh. "Area. 8,688 1851, 


1,040. 

FOHR, a small ‘sland of Denmark, on the W 
coast of tHe duchy of in N lat. 54° 43". It 
is about 12 m. in circamf., contains an area of 
25 sq.m. It is administratively divided betwixt Jut- 
land and Sleswig. Pop. 4,750. It has a harbour ca- 
pable of containing 40 or 50 merchantmen. Its chief 
ex) are wheat, brandy, butter, and lard. —, 

FOHRAG, a town of Persia, in the prov. of Fars, 
18 m. S of Yezd. 

FOHREJ, or Fonras, a town of Persia, in the 
prov. of Meckran, 260 m. WNW of Ke). 

FOI-DE-REYROLIERES (Sarxt), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of Haute-Garonne, cant. of 
Saint Lys. Pop. 1,293. 

FQISSAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


co, Galway, 
acres. Pop. 


A cant. of Aspieres. Pop. 1,899. 
ISSLAT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
. ‘Ain, cant. of Montreval. Pop. 2,262. 


* FOISSY, a village of France, in the dep. of Yonne, 
cant. of Villeneuve, 11 m. E of Sens. 
FOIX, an arrondissement, canton, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Ariege.—The arrond. com- 
ises the & cant. of Ax, La Bastide-de-Seron, Les 
F., Lavalenet, Querignt, Tarascon - sur- 
i and Vic-Dessos. Area 189,584 hect. Pop. 
in 1841, 92,300; in 1846, 94,451.—The cant., com- 
prising 26 com., had a pop. of 21,669 in 1841.—The 
town is situated on the |. bank of the Ariége, 48 m. 
SSE of Toulouse, in N Jat. 42° 57’ 47". Pop. in 1841, 
4,980. It has some trade in iron ware, cattle, lea- 
ther, and wool.—The adjoining country, called the 
co. of Foix, borders on Languedoc, and is in general 
It has mines of iron, extensive w and 
i \y pe pasturage; and is now comprised 
. of Ariege and the valley of Andorra. 
, a town of Tuscany, on the Chiana, 15 
ae, he a Ex a town of 
v. of Molise, 22 m. SE of Cam 
2,000. a 
district of Nipritia, in Bertat, extending 
he E bank of the Tumat and Abyssinia. 
ly mountainous, and is intersected by 
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|, Fva-krex, Fou-x1ax, or Fo-Krex, a 
i the SE coast of China, between the pa- 

° 35’ and 28° 47’, and from 0° 22’ to 4° 
ékin; bounded on the N by the prov. of 
the E by the strait of Formosa and the 
; on.the 5 by Quang-tung; and on the 
by NW 


Kiang-si. Its 
iy high rane of Nan-ling. The line 
apr cencd and bordered with islands. 
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implements used in all 


cotton, and paper and pencils. The silks and cloth 
are of extraordinary finenessand beauty, The prin- 
cipal exports are bohea or black tea, camphor, cy 
china ware, and green The port of Enfou 
was formerly open to European vessels, but all th 

trade has been transferred to Ganton. Considerable 
commerce is carried on between F, and Japan, For- 
mosa, the Philippine islands, Java, Cambodia, and 
Siam. The ing-craft is numerous, and the sailors 
of this prov. are the best seamen in China,, Fu-chu- 
fu, the cap., is a most important commercial city. 
Amoy, Ya-kow, Chin-chew, Hing-hwa-fu, Fu-ning- 
chu, Tan-shwuy, and Ke-lung, are also “important 
emporiums. The pop. of thie prov. is comp at 
nearly 15,000,000; but the census of 1762, as given 
by De Guignes, estimated it at that period at only 
7,643,085. See Amoy and Fu-cuu-rp. §° 

FOKLISTOV, an island on the E coast of Asiatic 
Russia, in the sea of Okhotsk, ‘ite the embou- 
chure of the Ouda, to the NW of Shantarskie. _ It is 
30 m. in length, and 6 m. in breadth. 

FOKSHANI. See Foczant, 

FOLCHI, a river of Nigritia, in the kingdom of 
Hanssa, flowing from 8 to N, and, joining the Kua- 
rama on the |. bank. 

FOLDEN-FIORD, a large bay of Nomway, in the 
prov. of Drontheim, in N lat. 64° 42’. It is danger- 
ous to navigate. 

FOLDVAR (Doxa), a town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Tolna, on the r. bank of the Danube, m N 
lat. 46° 48’ 25”. Pop. 10,400. mr 

FOLEMBRAY, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Aisne, cant..of Coucy, 6 m. SE of Chauny, and 
14m. W by Sof Laon. Pop. 1,057. It has an ex- 
tensive bottle-work. . 

FOLESHILL, a town and parish in the co. of 
Warwick, 2m. NE of Coventry. Area 2,594 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 6,969; in 1851, 7,810. It partici 
largely in the silk and ribbon manufacturesyof Co- 
ventry, and has a considerable number ef plain engine 


—- uard engine looms. 

F E-FOLDENFJELD, a sey insula of 
Norway, intersected by the parallel N; and 
bounded on the W, N, and E;by the 1 


fiord. It extends above 35 m. from S by W to 

E, and its breadth varies from 15 to 20m. On the 

SE it is connected with the rhainland of 8. Bergen- 
all 


huus. It is composed of rocky masses on 
dpi Soserig bs Pegi oat. 
supporting a K m w 
ranges a field of ual snow, 20 m. and 
about 10 m. in breadth, from which descend 
i occasionally supplied the 
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see, and has some good streets, without any public 
edifice of note. Here are manufactures of silk, paper, 


hment, and woollens. 


FOLK. Fev. © 
FOL 
Sherborne. “Area 


1,722 acres. Pop, in 1831, 281; 
in'1851, 330, : 


FOLKINGHAM, a town and parish in the co. of 


incoln, 26 m. SSE of Lincoln. Area 1,861 acres, 
Pop. 763. In the bourhood are the rnins of a 
castle, destroyed ver Cromwell, and also the 
remains of the mo ry of Sempringham. 
FOLKINGTON, a parish in Sussex, 4} m, SSW 
of Hailsham. Area 1,521 acres. »Pop. 171. 
FOLKSTONE, or Forxestoxr, a seaport and 
rish in the hund. of Folkestone, co. of Kent, 15m. 
E of Canterbury, and 70 m. ESE of, London, on 
the line of the South-eastern or Dover railway, by 
which it is 83 m. from London, and 5 m. from Dover. 
Area of p. 4,690 acres. Pop.in 1801, 3.706; in 1831, 
4,296 "in 1851, 7.549. Area of township 680 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 8,259 ¢ in 1831, 3,638; in 1851, 6,726. 
F. Ties close upon the shore of the English channel, 
between Dover and Hythe, and opposite to Boulogne; 
in a hollow between two'precipitous cliffs. It con- 
sists chiefly of three streets, rather irregularly built 
along the acclivities of the western cliff. The beach 
is favourable for bathing, and the town is much re- 
sorted to as a watering-place. The cliffs command 
fine sea-views, and in clear weather the French coast 
is distinctly visible—The harbour of F. was con- 
structed in 180%by a joint-stock company. It is en- 
tirely artificial, and formed by rubble stone piers, 
enclosing an area of 14 acres. The spring-tides 
average about 18 to 20 ft.,.and neap-tides from 12 to 
14 ft.; but the harbour is left dry at low water, and 
ti ter part of the interior is blocked up by a 
bank of shingle rising to the height of several fect 
above high water, and leaving only a channel of in- 
considerable width along the side of the main pier. 
Extensive improvements are now being made on the 
harbour, the principal of which is the construction of 
4 pier or breakwater at the entrance to the present 
harbour. This pier is to be carried ont to the extent 
of about 400 yds. beyond the present harbour, and 
whilst it will protect the harbour from being ob- 


by shingle, it will form the W boundary of 


a harbour more than 100 acres, in which at 





with from the more eastern English har- 
bours cannot be effected. It is also the most easily 
accessible offal the harbours on the «ame coast, 


~ which are almost all'tidal harbours, dry, or nearly so, 
at low water, AG 


‘the mainland. 


by piers carried out from 
t i SE railway com 
the harbour of F., with the view of establish- 
mm ion this point to 


from 
( eof 27m. ‘There is now a regu- 
harbours twice each 
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FOLKTON, @ parish and township in the E. R. 
SSI Scarhoroiigh: Areaiof p., 


of Yorkshire, 6 m. SSE of 
5,040 acres. Pop. 
acres, 


529. Area’ of 
P " 


. 183, 
FOLLES a commune of France, in the be Boe! 
the | Vienne, cant. of Bessines, 22 m. E of 
on the |. bank of the Gartempe. Pop. 1,658. 
NICA, a village of beg the comp. 
and 6 m. W of Gavorrano, on the Mediterranean. 
A* large quantity of iron-ore from Elba is smelted 
here. ; 
FOLLIFOOT, a township in the p. and 2 m. 
WNW of Spofforth, W. R. of Yorkshire. Area 
1,799 acres. Pop. 867. 

“FOLLISTOWN, or Fostyston, a parish in co. 
Meath, 2} m. SE of Nayan, Area 653 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 137; in 1851, 115. 

FOLQUIN (Sarxt), a commune and vi of 
France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Au- 
druick. Pop. 1,027. , : 

FOM-AS-SOHL, a town of Turkey in Asia, ine 
the pash. and 142 m. SE of Bagdad, and 85 m. NW 
of Korna, on the 1. bank of the Tigris. 

FOMEN, a town of Persia, in the Ee . of Ghilan, 
district of Rudbar, 15 m. WSW of Reshd, on an 
affluent of the gulf of Enzelle. Pop. about 5,000. 
It has a well-frequented market. 

FOMETOC. See Bempatooxa. ; 

FOMPEDRAZA, or Fonrepraza, a small town 
of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. and 36 m. 

ESE of Valladolid, partido and 5 m. W of Penafiel, on 
the r. bank of an affluent of the Duraton. Pop. 192. 

FONACZA, a town of Hungary, in the comitat 





of Bihar, near its SE confines, 15 m. SE of Belenges. ~ 


| 


FONAMI, a town of Ja: in the island of 
Kiusiu, prov. of Tzikouzen, 36 m. NNE of 


FONCINE-LE-HAUT, a commune of France, in — 


the dep. of the Jura, cant. of Les Planches. Pop. 
1,609. Clocks and implements of various kinds are 
manufactured here. 

FOND-DE-FORET, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Liege, arrond. of Foret. Pop. 318. 

FOND-DE-GOTTES, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Liege, arrond. of A: ux. Pop, 145. 

FOND-DU-LAC, a county of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, U. S., comprising an area of 400 sq. m., bordered 
on the N by the Fox river, and on the NE by Lake 
Winnebago; and drained by Rock and Milwaukie 
rivers, and Crocodile and Martin’s creeks. It is 
chiefly prairie. Pop. in 1840, 139.—Its capital, of 
the same name, is 98.m. NE of Madison, at the 
head of Winnebago lake. 

FOND-DU-LAC (Bay), an arm of Lake Superior, 
comprising the SW extremity of the lake. It re- 
ceives the river St. Louis and several minor streams. 

FOND-DU-LAC (Fort), a settlement.in British 
North America, in the district of Athabasca, and on 
NE side of the lake of that name. 












the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Couvin. | 
APOND-DE-LUSTIN, a commune of B 
a commune of Be 
the . of Namur, arrond. of Lustin. Pon oa 
MALONNE, 


.FOND-DE-L’EAU, a commune of Dien, in 
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of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 4m. NNW of Tours. 
Pop. 2,471. It has manufactories of bricks and of 
and uces wine. . 
town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
i-Lavoro, district and 15 m. NW of Gaeta, 
and’ 60 m. NW of Naples, near the frontier of the 
Pontifical states, and.6 m. from the Mediterranean. 
5,000. It is intersected by the Appian way, 
which is still well preservedpand forms the principal 
Street; and contains a cathedral, a college, several 
convents, and charitable institutions, a custom-house, 
and the remains of Cy walls. The environs 
are fertile, but marshy insalubrious. Olives and 
ca eg are ively cultivated in the locality, 
ich is also noted for its wine. In the vicinity are 
: fine fountain of Petronio and ruins of ancient 
Between the town and the Mediterranean is 
same name, the Lacus Fundanus of the 
c j itself by two outlets into 
the sea. Its banks covered with myrtle and 
—F., the Fundi of the Romans, was destroy- 
fire in 1222 by Frederick I1., and has frequently 
from incursions of the Turks. 
FONDO, a maritime town of Japan, in the prov. 
Figo, on the N coast of the island of Amakusa, 
the W of the island of Kiusiu, and 39 m. SE of 
or 


Adriatic, in 
UK, 
the 


Scoctto-Foxpo, an island of the 
Tyrol, in the circle of Trieste, NE of 


FO. 
Algeria, 


a village and military station in 
prov. and 28 m. SE of Algiers, on 
Hamisi ‘ 


ia, in 

road to 

FONDS (Les), a commune of Belgium, in the 
Brabant, 


- of arrond. of Braine-le-Chatean. 
‘op. $4.—Also a commune in the prov. of Namur, 
arrond. of Gesves. Pop. 272. ; 

FPONDS-DE-LES a commune of Belgium, in 

the . of Namur, arrond. of Lesve. Pop. 684. 
VANDEN-BOSCH-ET-JOLI-BOIS, a 
of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, 

of Waterloo. Pop. 247. 

FONDSGRAVE, a of France, in the dep. 
of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant. of Monclar, 9 m. W of 


-Villeseuve-d’ Agen, on the r. bank of the Lot. Pop. 
FONFRIA, s town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. 
and 20 m. WNW of Zamora, partido of Alcanices, 
near the Portuguese frontier. Pop. 260. It has a 


Its entire length within land is not my 
by pérhaps 50 m. in average breadth. It embraces 
several islands of considerable size, surrounded by 
water of such depth as to enable vessels to approach 
close in shore. ¢ most important of these, from 
the circumstances of its size and the fact that it com- 
mands and is the key to the entire gulf, is the island 
of Tigre (T), belonging to Honduras, This island 
was the head-quarters of Drake during his operations 
in the South sea. It is about 30 m. in circumf., level 
near to the shore, but rising regularly and gradually 
to a perfect cone in the centre. Upon this island is 
situated the free port of Amapala. Its ion by 
any great maritime nation would enable it to exer- 
cise an influence and control over the commerce of 
the W of the American continent, similar to 
that which the possession of Gibraltar by the Eng- 
lish enables them to exercise over the commerce of 
Europe. Immediately to the N of island is 
Velasquez island (V), the largest island. in the gulf. 
Between this latter island and Chicarene-point lie the 
islands of Disposicion (f), Violin (g), Sacate (A 

and ‘Perez (i). From the SE extremity of this gulf 
extends a large estuary or arm, called the Estero 
Real (mmm). Its course is precisely in the direc- 


tion of the lake of Man which it approaches to 
within 15 or 20 m., and between which and the 

is the plain of Conejo, which is, in fact, a of ; 
plain of Leon, rising to an alt. not beet 





_ gulf is emit 


Noe 
of Liege, 






uit 
posed line of communication for ships, from sea to 


sea, Mr, Squier estimates as follows. 
Length of the river San J) 90 miles. 
Part of lake of Nicaragua to be teavereed, me “4 
Gansthetlake Mangus, |" wo) 
From Lake Managua to Realejo, 4 

‘e Total, we 


From this must be deducted 25 m., in case the line 
is terminated at the port of Tamarinda. In case it 
should terminate in the gulf of Fonseca, it is ible 
it would not be many miles longer than to lejo. 
The extent of actual canal would be to Realejo, 
an islet formed by the junction of the Dona Paula 
and Reulejo rivers, and protected by a bluff main- 
land and the islands of Carden and Assassadens, 
from 120 to 140 m.; to Tumarinda, at the mouth of 
the small stream of that name, 90 to 110 m.; to Fon- 
seca,“100 to 120m. One marked advantage of the 
F, route is, that while the harbour of Realejo, 
though secure, is very small, the gulf of F., accord- 
ing to all accounts, would “float the navies of the 
world.” Its entrance from the sea is guarded, but 
not wholly protected from the swell which enters 
from the ocean, by two volcanic islands, Concha- 
guita (a) 500 ft., and Manguera (b) 600 ft., between 
which rise three island-cones from the water, leaving 
deep channels between. Inside of these opens the 
spacious gulf, in tha centre of which rises another 
volcanic cone, the island of Tigre, about which so 
much has been said of late. The situation of this 
island, as commanding the finest harbour of Central 
America, and the probable terminus of the Atlantic 
and Pacific canal, gives it importance. 

FONSWAPRE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
Prov. of Liege, arrond. of Saint-Nicholas. Pop. 89. 

FONTA, a mountain of France, in the dep. of the 
Aridge, cant. of Oust, 14 m. S of Saint-Girons. It 
forms a spur of the Pyrenees, and runs a distance of 
about 8 m. in a N direction between the Salat and 
Bemajour. 

FONTAINE, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Dordogne, cant. of Verteillac and com. of Cham- 
‘pagne. Pop. 1,001.—Also a commune in the dep. 
‘of the Saéne-et-Loire, cant. of Chagny. Pop. in 
1841, 1,639, Pozzolani mastic is manufactured 5 stg 
—Also a canton and’ commune in the dep. of the 
Haut-Rhin, arrond. of Belfort. The cant. comprises 
29 com. Pop, in 1831, 9,499; in 1841, 9431. The 














' village is 7m. ENE of Belfort. Pop. 342.—Also a 


ss in the dep. of the Vendee, cant. and 4 m. S 

of seca gal mite. Pop. 540. Common cloth 

is extensi manufactured here. 

NTAINE, «a commune of Relgiam, in the prov. 
arrond. of Horion-Hozémont. Ppp. 336. 

a commune in the prov: of Namur, arrond. 


Pop. 163. 
N ateinek a commune of ium, in 
gl arrond, of Fontaine- Valmont. 


FON’ ‘AINEBLEAL, an arrondissem canto 
es Gan Uf tunes, ts tee ee ae 

—The arrond. comprises an area 

and contains 7 ere La 


ently feasible. The length of the pro- | 








of France in 1814, and the bed-room in which he 
slept before he set off for Elba, are shown with in- 
terest to travellers. The chapel is extremely beau- 
tifal; and the theatre is remarkably t.  Sev- 
eral pieces of water are seen from the palace, and 
some fine wooded hills, but there is nothing 4 
remarkable about the grounds. The forest of ¥. 
contains about 25, res. It covers several small 
hills and plains. i 
FONTAINE-LES-CROISILLES, a village of 
France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Croi 
8 m. SE of Arras. Pop. 388. It has manufactories 
of linen and cambric, and of oil. iy 
FONTAINE-DANIEL, a hamlet of France, i 
the dep., cant., and 8m. SW of Mayenne. It has a* 
large cotton-spinning mill and a cotton manufactory. 
FONTAINE-LE-DUN, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, 
arrond. of Yvetot. The cant. comprises 16 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 10,804; in 1841, 10,942.—-The town is 
16 m. NNE of Yvetot. Pop. 482. It has a con- 
siderable trade in cattle, woollen, linen, and cotton’ 
fabrics, and hosiery. Fairs are held 4 times a-year. 
FONTAINE-L’EVEQUE, a commune and town 
of France, capital of a canton in the prov. of Hai, 
nault, arrond. and 6 m. W of Charleroi, on the 
Bablone, an affluent of the Sambre. Pop. 2,862. It 
has extensive nail-works and several distilleries, and 
in the environs are several lime-quarries and kilns. 
Nails and iron form its chief articles of trade. This 
town was long a subject of contest between the 
counts of Huinanlt and princes of Liege. 1757 
it was taken by the Austrians, and in 1794 the 
French. r 
FONTAINE-FRANCAISE, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Céte-d’Or, 
arrond. of Dijon. —The cant. comprisés I8 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 5,758; in 1841, 6,189.—The_ town is 
25 m. NE of Dijon. Pop. 1,208. Te has a fine 
castle, and a monument erected in honour of the 
victory gained in the vicinity by Henry IV. on the 
5th June, 1595, over the duke of Mayenne and the 
Spanish forces. It has several blastfurnaces, and a 
manufactory of stone-ware. Fairs are held six times 


a-year, 

*FONTAINE-GUERARD, a hamlet of France, 
in the dep. of the Eure, cant. of Grainyille, and 
com. of Radepont, 9 m. NW of Andelys. Pop. 143. 
It has cotton and wool spinning mills, and a manu- — 
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factory of cloth, sore 
FONTAINE-GUERIN, a commune and town of © 
France, in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. of | 









Beaufort, 6 m. S of Pop. 1,102. 
FONTAINE-HAUTE, 4@ commune of 
in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of 


“pbctatut 
France, i 









in 1841, 1,580,—Also a commune in 
Yonne, cant. of Saint-Fargeau. 24 m. 

~~ Pop. 1,056.—Also a commune of 

in the prov. of Liege, arrond. of Clermont.’ 


INTAINES (Trois), a commune of Belgium, 
am the proy, of Liege, arrond. of Trembleur. Pop. 233. 
'AINES - SUR - SOMME, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Somme, cant. of Hellen- 
‘court. Sh 1,301. 
FONTANA, a town of Pontifical states, in 
the 


and 20 m. SEW Bologna, and 10 m. 
* ‘SW of Imola, on the r. bank of the Santerno.—Also 
a town of Naples, in the prov. of the Terra-di-La- 
voro, district and 9m. SSW of Sora, near the con- 
fines of the Pontifical states. Pop. 2,500. 
FONTANA-FREDDA, a de: of Austrian- 
Lombardy, in the del. and 82 m. WSW of Udine, 
a pe cis — 5 m. WNW of Pordenone. It has an 


ann A 

FONTANAMORA, a town of Piedmont, in Pied- 
mont, in the prov. and 32 m. ESE of Aosta, on the 
x. bank of the Eiles. Pop. 1.400. 

FONTANAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
partido of Guadalajara, on an affluent of the He- 
nares. Pop. 234. 

FUNTANAROSA, a town of Naples, in the prov. 

“fhe Principato-Ultra, district and 11 m. NW of 

+Angelo-de-Lombardi, cant. and 5 m. W of 

Pop. 4.000. It contains ? parish churches. 

Vy NTANELLA, a town of Austrian-Lombardy, 

* in the prov. and 19 m. SSE of Bergamo, and 32 m. 

E of Milan. I: was founded by the Bourgnignons 

in and was formerly a flourishing town; but 

the of war and of pestilence have reduced its 

aT not exceeding 1,000. 

ANELLATO, a village of Parma, in the 
districtiand 8 m. E of Borgo-san-Donino. 

FONTANELLO, a town of the Sardinian states, 


in prov. and 15 m. SW of Vercelli, about 
2 bets oo L bank of the Po. 


FPONTANGES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of cant. of Salens, 5 m. SE of Sauriac, on 
the r. bank of the Maronne. Pop. 1,918. It has 
mines of coal and alum. 

FONTANSILS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
lie Isere, cant! and 9 m. SE of Voiron, on the road 

to Grenoble. The calcareous chain of 


and has a manufactory of wax-lights, A fair is held 
a-vear, , 


FONT a town of 
21 m. SWoof Alava, 
on the |. bank of the Pop. 246. 
FONTELLAS, a town of Spain, ii the prov. 
rtido and 3 m. ESE of Tudela, near 
r. bank of the Ebro. Pop. 140. ; ie 
in the prov. of, 


in, in the and 
of Pas 


FONTELLOA, a town of P 
Beira, comarca and 5 m. ENE of Lamego, on the 1. 
bank of the Duero. 

FONTENAY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 8 m. NE of Moubart. 
Pop. 300, It has a paper-mill.—A]so a commune in 
the dep. of the Loiret, cant. of Ferrieres, 18 m. NNE 
of Montargis, on the r. bank of the Loing. Pop. 
536. It has a celebrated mineral spring. See also 
Ronay-Ronan and Voutrray. 

FONTENAY-SOUS- BOIS, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Seine, cant. and 1 m. E of Vin- 
cennes. Pop. in 1831, 1.390; in 1841, 2,173. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE, an arrondissement, 
canton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. 
of the Vendée.—The arrond. comprises an area of 
216,288 hectares, and contains 9 cant., viz.: Chaillé- 
les-Marais, La Chataigneraic, Fontenay-le-Comte, 
L’Hermenault, Sainte-Hermine, Saint-Hilaire-des- 
Loges, Lugon, Maillerais, and Pouzanges. Pop. in 
1831, 119,064; in 1841, 126,531.—The cant. com- 
prises 18 com. Pop. in 1831, 16,856; in 1841, 17,714. 
—The town is pleasantly situated on the slope of a 
valley, near the r. bank of the Vendee, 36 m. SE of 
Bourbon-Vendee, and 29 m. NE of La Rochelle, 
Pop. in 1789, 5,654; in 1821, 7,470; in 1851, 7,504; 
in 1841, 7,960. The streets are narrow, tortuous, 
and ill-paved, and the houses bwdly built; and, with 
the exception of the church of Notre-Dame, a fitle 
edifice, the public halls, the college, and the ruins of 
a fortress, it contains no objects of architectural in- 
terest. It has manufactories of linen and common 
cloth, tanneries, and several breweries; and possesses 
a considerable entrepot trade in fire and cord-wood, 
staves, charcoal, and wine and grain from the south- 
ern deps. Fairs are held here 4 times a-year.—This 
town owes its existence to a fortress built by the 
counts of Poictiers. It was taken by the Huguenots 
in 1568, and again in 1570. In 1574 it fell into the 
hands of the Catholics under the duke of Montpen- 
sier, and was held by them until 1587, when it was 
taken by Henry IV. During the first French revo- 
jution it bore the name of Fontenay-le-Peuple, and 
was for some time the capital of the dep. 

FONTENAY - AUX - ROSES, a conimune. of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine, cant. and 1} m. | 
NW of Sceaux, and § m. SW of Paris. Pop. 1,024. 


Roses ,and strawberries are extension ) 


here. The village formerly possessed 








FONTENOILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Laxemburg, arfoui. of Saint-Cecile: Pop. 


_FONTENOY, a commune of gt ry, in the 
prov. of Hainault, arrond. and 4 m. SE of Tournai, 
near the l.-bank of the Schelde, Pop. 750. It is 
noted for the defeat of the duke of Cumberland by 


«the French under Marshal Saxe, which took place |. 


yhere on the 30th April 1745. 

FONTENOY-L TEAU, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of 
Bains, 21 m. SSW of Epinal, on the r. bank of the 
Toney. Pop. in 1841, 2,220. It has manufactories 
of kirschwasser. This town was formerly fortified. 
It belonged, at the beginning of the 17th cent., to 
the house of Croy. 

FONTES, a commuhe of France, in the dep. of 
Herault, cant. of Montaguac. Pop. 1,004.—Also a 
town of Portugal, in the prov. of Tras-os-Montes, 
comarca and 15 m. W of Villa-Keal, 

FONTEVRAULT, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 
9m. SE of Saumur. Pop. in 1841, 3,639, It re- 
ceived its name from the old and wealthy Benedic- 
tine abbey founded by Robert d’ Arbrissel in the 11th 
cent., and the abbesses of which were generally prin- 
cesses. This institution was to a great extent de- 
stroyed at the first French revolution. The remain- 
ing portion now serves as a house-of-correction. 

INTIERS-CABARDES, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Ande, cant. of Saissac. Pop. 1,148. 

FONTINELLA, a large village of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, in U Wallachia, district of Teliorman, 66 
m. SE of Siatina, on the |. bank of the Kalmatzia. 

FONTIOYUELQ, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 36m. NNW of Valladolid. Pop. 280. 

» FONTIVEROS, a small town of Spain, in Old 

Castile, in the prov. and 28 m. NNW of Avila, and 

of Arevalo, on the r. bank of the Zapardiel. 

1,250. It has 2 churches, 3 convents, and sev- 

fine fountains; and possesses lime and tile- 
kilns. Fairs for sheep are held twice a-year. 

FONTJOY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. of Audun-le-Roman, 9 m. from 
ses Pop. 1,044. It has a gypsam-mill, and a 


of cloth. 
mFONTSTOWN, a parish of Queen's co. See Bat- 
LYapams.—Also a p. in co. Kildare, 4 m. NNE of 
Athy. Area 4,525 acres. Pop. in 1851, 861. 

a commune of France, in the 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. and 6 m. NE of 
and 50 m. NW of Marseilles, on the brow of 
ip which the fine stone known by the name 
othe hcl seevies. Pop. in 2841. 2,142. It 
pes oe of Spain, in A in the 

a town in Nee in in prov. 
m. ESE of Huesea, and of Ti 
It has.a 
d possesses a 
NZALECHE, a to 
ov, and 32 m. 
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FOO-E- i, a distcici"of Chines ta tha phe 
Kan-sub, div. of Kan-choo-fu. The town which is 
its capital is of the third class. 

FOO-FUNG, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shen-se, div. of Tung-seang-fa. 

FOO-GAN-HEEN, a district of China, in the 
prov. of Fokeén, div. of Fuh-ning-fa. The town 
which is its capital is in N lat. 27° 4’ 48”, long. E of 
jt ° 18” 40”. 

KOW, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of pty div. of Wei-hwny-fa, on an affluent 
of the Ju-Chiu, 50 m. 8 of Kae-fung. 

FOOR’S-MILLS, a vil in the ps. of Ballylan- 
nan and Clongeen, cos Wexford. Area 11 acres. 
Pop. in 1851, 111. 

O0-KUH-HEEN, a district of China, in the . 
prov. of Shen-se, div. of Yu-lin-fu. The town which 
wd its capital is on the r. bank of the Hoang-ho, 100 

NNE of Ya-lin. , 
 FOOLADOO. See Futapv. 

FOOLOW, a hamlet in the p. of Eyam, Derby- 
shire. Pop. 226. 

FOOLSTONE, or Futstone, a township in the p 
of Kirk-Burton, W. R. of Yorkshire. Areg 1,200 
acres. Pop, 2,257. 

FOO-MIN, a district and town of China, in the | 
prov. and 18 m. NW of Yunnan, div. of Yunnan-fu, | 
on the 1. bank of the Po-lou-ho, in N lat. 25°20,E | 
long. 102° 48". 

FOO-NING, a district and town of China, inthe |} @ 
proy. of Chih-le, div. of Yung-ping-fu, on an affluent} 
sa If of Chih-le, in N lat. 39° 59, E long. 19° 18 

-PING, a district and town of China, in the . 
Rh of Shen-se, div. 6f Se-gan-fu, on an affluent of 
the Hoei-ho, 18 m. SE of Yaou, and 40 m. N of Se 
gan, in N lat. 34° 42’, E long. 109° 10’. 

FOO-SHE-HEEN, a district of China, in the prov. 
of Shen-se, div. of Yen-gan-fu. 

FOO-SHUN, a district and town of China, ‘in the 
prov. of Sze-chuen, div. of Sen-choo-fn. rs 

FOOTA-JALLON. See Fura-Jatvon. * 

FOOTDEE, a considerable village of Aberdeen- 
shire, at the mouth of the Dee, forming a suburt of 
New Aberdeen, and chiefly inhabited by fishermen. 

FOOTHOG, a township in the p. of Cwmy 
Hereford, 10 m. NNW of Abergarenty ‘Area 2081" 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 127; in 1851, 1 

FOO-YANG, a district of China, in the prov. 
Che-keang, div. of Hang-choo-fu. on etched 
is its capital is on the r. bank of the 
chiang, 24 m. SW of Hang-choo, in N ne 
E long. 119° 56°37” It is surrounded by walls and 
has jjacent a lofty tower of 7 stories. ‘neigh- 
bourhood is extremely fertile, producing corn, fruit, 
me, x and varieties of oleaginous plants plants in great abun- 


o6f00-YANG-HEEN, a district of China, < 
prov. of Honan, div, of Joo-ning-fu. ae 
FORBACH, a canton ro town 
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el} sin about S lat. 20° and nearly on the meridian 
‘hy _ | Sar 


, about 15 m. from Bolt-head, a cape on the NE 
(Rio- pos), 
into 
is said to 

wi 


a river 6f Warri, in 
the bight of Benin, in 
rise from a source far 

to have a very winding course. Its bar | 
and 1 m. broad, carrying 13 ft. at | 


and navigable for vessels drawing 7 or 8 ft. of water. | 
Its banks are covered with fine trees, and produce a , 
which the negroes use as 
both N and S$ of the Rio-F. pre 
and tangled jungle rising from a 


azown of Spain, in the prov. and 44 
N of Castellon-de-ia-Plana, at the confluence of | 
Cantavieja, and Caldes. Pop. 2,000. | 
an arrondissement, canton, and 

town of France, in the dep. of Basses-Alpes.—The 
6 cant., Banon, Saint-Etienne- 
- Peyrius, and Keillane. 
dn 1841, 36,118; in 1846, 36,231.—The cant., | 
ing 10 com., had a pop. of 9,256 in 1831; and 





f 


a Of 9,461 in 1841.—The town, situated near the river 
ip Laye, had a pop. in 1841 of 1,998. Coal is mined 
‘in the vicinity. } 


* FORCE (La), a canton and small town of France, | 


RBES ( ac on theE coast of Mil- the Santee. 
y three islands in the §. 
ocean, in 8 lat. 12° 16° 85", E long. 148° 18° 


chester. 
Also a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. 8 of Downham-mar- 
ithin the bar it is about 2m. broad, | ket. Area 2.204 acres. Pop. in 1851, 215. 


| Area of p. 6,292 acres. 





hi in the of Dordogne, 6 m. W of Bergerac. 

ie FO a village of Naples, in Abruzzo-Ul- 

ms tra Ima, 6 m. SE of Zeramo. ~~ 490.—Also a 
town in Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 6 m. WNW of Aquila. 













i FORCETT, in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 
 l Teak NNE of Ri d. “Area 5,615 acres. Pop. 
. im 1831, 490; in 185], 817. 

me ; en en, 5 nl town of Hiarnria, 4-0 
IS FO SEE, « lake of Bavaria, 10 w. § of 
e FORCHHEIM, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
i ia, at the conflux of the Wiesent and 
le? i Sof Bamberg. Pop. 3,000. It has 
Wy fortifications, but made no resistance to the 


French, who entered it in August 1796. It has 

peper-mills, tanneries, and breweries.— 
ony, in the circle of the Erzge- 
Lauterstein.—Also a village of 


sab de 
i or Prakwo-A.ra, a village of 


ie Reemeeey, br te polesinate of Oodenbary, on the | 


Pop. 
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FORD'S 


a island in the Atlantic, 
near the bouchure of 


of 8. @, at the 


em 
e t 
FORDE, a pari ond’ village: a 
a and v of Norway, in th 
bail, and 73 m. NNE of Bergen. Pop.A760.. 


gomery, 


EN, a parish in the co. and 3 m. N of Mont- 
Pop. in’ 1831, 856; in 1851, 880. ° 

FORDHAM, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 5m. Ne 
of Newmarket. Area 4,050°acres, Pop, in 1851, 
1,584.—Also a parish in Essex. 5 m. NW of Col- 
Area 2.517 acres. Pop. in 1851, 740.— 


FORDHAM, a village in Westchester co., in New 
York, U. S., on the line of the Haarlem railroad. 

FORDINGBRIDGE, a town and ish in the 
co. and 19 m. NW of Southampton, situated on the 
river Avon, which is crossed by a bridge of 7 arches. 
Pop. in 1881, 2,822; in 
1851, 8,178. The chief manufacture is tickin 
Woollen and cotton yarn are also made in the neigh- 
bourhood. The town was considerably more exten - 
sive formerly, but has frequently suffered 

FORDINGIANO, a small town of nia, on 
the river Oristagni, 26 m. NE of Oristagni. 

FORDINGTON, a parish of Dorsetshire, a ¢ m. 
SE of Dorchester. Area 2,749 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2,030; in 1841, 2,937; in 1851, 3,147. 

FORDON, a small town of Prussian Poland, on 
the Vistula, 7 m. E by N of Bromberg. Pop. 2,080, 
of whom nearly one-third are Jews. , : 

FORDOUN, a parish in the co, otKineardine, 10 
m. WSW of Stonehaven. Pop..in 1801, 2.2084 in 
1851, 2,386. be 

FOKDSTOWN, a hamlet in the p. of Girley, co. 
Meath, 24 m. N of Athboy. 

FORDSVILLE, a village in Marion co., in the 
state of Missouri, U, S., 128 m. SSE of Jackson. 


FORDWICH, a parishiand village of En in 
Kent, 2 m. ENE of Canterbury, sist engi : 


on 
river Stour, which is navigable small vessels, 
The v. is a member of the of wich, and is 
governed by a mayor and jurats. Pop. 237. 
FORDYCE, a parish in the co. and 10 
Banff. Pop. in 1801, 2,747; in’ 1851, 3,807. 
FORE, a village in the p. of Feighan, co, West- 


meath. 

FQREECARREAH, a river on the W eoast of 
Africa, having its embouchure 3 m. E of Malatong 
island. Its entrance is above 2 m. wide; but 
— is short, as a ridge of rocks crogsés it 


FORELAND (Norn), a forming the 

NE extremity of the co, of t. "The 
on this cape is in N lat. 51° 22’ 20”, 
47”. Itis a fixed light, elevated 184 
on 


mW of 


Se ee ee 






















































containing 4 burners; and supplies itself with 
oil by meang of clockwork machinery, which, while 
it pumps up the oil to the wick, also returns the sur- 
plus quantity to the reservoir; and, in case of any 
defect or want of supply, by a small hydraulic ba- 
lance strikes a sharp tinkling bell as a warning to 
the . The lantern consists of a cupola, the 
roof and sides of which are com of _— 
it iron frames, apparently light, but suffi- 
ciently strong to stand against the most ordinarily 
violent tempest. It is enclosed by 48 oblong panes 
of plate glass, from 2 ft. to 4 ft. long. Around the 
cupola, on the exterior, is a balcony, with a castel- 
lated parapet, from which, in clear weather, the eye 
ranges over a considerable distance beyond the bare 
ine of the opposite coast, and far up and down 
the Channel. , Passing from the upper lighthouse, 
about a quarter of a mile easterly, is the lower one, 
standing on the verge of the cliff. The light here 
is 275 f. above sea-level. Within the lantern are 
suspended, from copper branches, 15 argand lamps, 
aa having a burner of rather large dimensions, 
with a concave reflector about 20 inches in diam. 
FORELANDS (West, Noxtu, and East), three 
remarkable steep cliffy points,—the two first on the 
W, and the last on the E side of Cook's inlet, or the 
.W coast of North America. At the North F. the 
Russians have a factory. 
FOREMARK, a parish in the co. and 64 m. SSW 
eA Area 2,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 221; in 


ae 

RENZA, a city of Naples, in the prov. of Ba- 
silicata, 15 m. NIE of Potenza, near the crest of the 
8. Apennines. Pop. 6,100. 

REST, a township in the p. of Middleton, in 
Durham. Pop. 904, Lead-mines are wrought in 
the vicinity. 

“FOREST, a small island of Canada, at the mouth 
of Lake Ontario, between which and Grand island 
is @ narrow channel.—Also a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Nord, cant. of Landrecies. Pop. 1,590. 


ou village of Belgium, in the prov. and 7 m. 
o sone on the Verdre. 
FO! Buiacx). See Scuwarzwaxp. 
FOREST (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. 
eant. of Carvin. Pop. 1,117. 
FORESTBURG, a township in Sullivan co., in 
New York, U. 8., 120m. SSW of Albany. Pop. 433. 


he ehh gy a parish in the co. and 5 m. 
% of Pop. 149. 
FOREST 
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Oxford. Area 650 acres, 











‘presents a 


Downs, Ramsgate, and even Margate and the great- | as it all lies within the How of 
est portion of the Isle of Thanet. The lamp, which | level tothe eye. Pop.,i the burgh, 
is in the centre of the lantern, consists of a large | in 1801, 5,167; in 1831, 7,049; in 1851, 11,009. ‘ 


Forrar, a royal burgh, and the county-town of 
Forfarshire, is situated nearly in the centre of the 
5 m. E by N of Glammis; 14 m, N of Dundee; at 
56 m. by way of Cupar and Dundee, from Edin 
The town occupies the bottom of a sort of basin, the 
immediately tircumjacent ground sloping gently to- 
ward it on almost every side, but stands high in 
© ison to the general level of the country. The 
streets, though generally i in ine, are 
well-built, and of modern and comfortable oe 
ance. In the § wing of the town is situated - , 
academy. In Castle-street stands a handsome 
of county-buildings, of recent erection. The parish- 
church, the new church of St. James, and the Epis- : 
copal chapel, are all creditable structures, and. im-’ 
portant features in the burghal The 
town has an excellent par nent one and 
library. Its chief trade is the weaving of osnaburghs © 
og ao linens. Hardly any factory work is) 
done; but, in 1838, 2,569 hand-looms were employed 
on various common linen fabrics. Another - 


| 








Mi 


wi 


a ” 
tant manufacture, is the making of a particular kind J 


of shoes, well-adapted for a Highland district,, Dur- 
ing the years 1827-1831, the average annual revenue 
was £1,715. In 1839-40, the revenue amounted to 
£1,558 13s. 4d. F. unites with Arbroath, Montrose, 
Brechin, and Inverbervie, in sending a representative 
to parliament. Parliamentary constituency in 1840, 
280; in 1848, 243. Pop. of the burgh, in 1831, ex- 
clusive of the landward part of the parish, 6,899; in 
1851, 9,311. 

FORFARSHIRE, or Ancus, a county on the E 
coast of Scotland, stretching between the North Esk 
and the frith of Tay. Itis bounded on the NW and N 
by Aberdeenshire; on the NE by Kincardineshire; 
ou the E and SE by the German ocean; on the S 
by the frith of Tay; and on the SW and W by Perth- 
shire. Its form is very nearly cirenlar. e co. 


lies between latitude 56° 27’ and 56° 57’ N. Its me- 


Jfeatures.} The co. consists of four par- 
allel and very distinctively marked. districts,—the 
Grampian, the Strathmore, the Sidlaw, and the 
Maritime. The Grampian district forms the NW 
division, and includes about two-fifths of the super- 
ficial area. Like the rest of the range, the Grampian 


innin mountains; 

group, are far from i i 
deur of the Alpine districts of the 
turesqueness and beauty of the hi 
—The Strathmore district of F. is 
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length, it measures upwards of 
breadth, it varies from about 3 m. to ‘up- 
This district is, with a few excep- 
highly cultivated. Excepting a 
ing hills—some of which are desig- 
ic name of duns—its surface slopes 
th of Tay on the 8, and the German 
At Bronghty-ferry, where the frith 
‘goers much contracted, an extensive tract 
i ly downs commences. In many places 
dowhs evince, by their exhibiting extensive 
of marine shells, at heights varying from 20 to 
ft., that they were at one period covered with 
sea. 
Rivers.) No waters enter F. from the contermi 
nous cos.; and only inconsiderable rills at two points, 
comedown upon waters which form its boun- 
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Mary-line. All its waters, with the exception of the 
apa its tributaries which run into Perthshire to 
eg Tay, have their termination also within its 
or at its boundaries. The principal streams, 


E 


i 
7 
i 
in consequence, are not of the class which the usage 
1 of Scotland dignifies with the name of rivers, but 
‘belong to the more humble class of ‘ waters.’ 
most northerly is the North Esk, whose principal 
tributaries are West water and Cruick water, both 
on its r. bank, and which forms, for a considerable 
"distance before entering the sea, the NE boundary- 
line of the co. The next is the South Esk, which 
: traverses the whole breadth of the co. from the 
of the Grampians to the sea at Mon- 
trose, and whose principal tributaries are the Prosen 
| on its r. bank, and the Neran on its 1. The Lunan 
the centre of the county, and flows E to 
sea at the point of division between the parishes 
Inverkeiler. Of a number of other 
streams which flow toward the German ocean or the 
} frith of Tay, all, with the exception of the Dighty, 
inconsiderable, rarely having a course of 
8 or 9 m. . The Isla rises, like the two 
in the Grampians, but flows in general S, 
for a number of miles, the W boundary-line, 
i its own immediate tributaries and 
: 
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FORFARSHIRE. 
pe | rege Fy en of 200 ft. 


section of coast. 
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Many es have been made in the SW district, 
bat without snecess, for coal. The i 
and most populous of the co, are wholl 
vendent for their fuel upon the collieries of and 
Newcastle.—Limestone occurs in the Grampian, the 
Sidlaw, and the Maritime districts. among 
the Grampians, is what mineralogists call mountain- 
limestone. Several veins of rhomboidal spar of lime 
intersect the sandstone strata of the Sidlaws; and is 
wronght, though to only a small extent, in various 
places in the district. Sandstone abourfils in all the 
districts except the Grampian. Much of it is red, 
and incapable of being cut with the chisel. In sev- 
eral of the Sidlaw ps. it occurs in strata of various 
thickness, some of them only from half-an-inch to 
an inch, which are cut into plates for roofing, and 
flags for paving. The strata are coated with scales 
of mica or talc, of a greyish-blue colour, and, in con- 
sequence, are easily separated. The most extensive 
range is in the p. of Carmylie, and al the SE 
declivity of the Sidlaw hills, and is worked in various 
extensive quarries. The strata here are of a 
fine grain, white in colour, or with a slight tendency 
to blue or green, and are quarried or carved in 
columns, lintels, grave-stones, steps for stairs, an 
especially paving-flags of from 8 to 6 inches in thick- 
ness, which are shipped in large quantities at Ar- 
broath. Lead, of the species called galena, black in 
colour, and metallically lustrous, occurs in verious 
localities. An iron mine in the lower part of the 
arish of Edzel was for some time worked, but has 
ong been abandoned. Shell-mafl, formed from the 
exuvie of several kinds of fresh qwater.shell-fish, | 
and greatly enriching to the country as a manure, | 
abounds in various parts of Strathmore, or in conti- 
guous lakes and swamps. Vast masses of , 
varying in colour from a bright yellow to a deep red, 
an 
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capable of being cnt and finely poli into. 


ornamental trinkets, are ifnmersed in mica schistose 
rocks at the mouth of Glen Esk, and at the bridge 
of Cortachie, where the South Esk issues from 
among the Grampians.—Chalybeate springs, of im+ 
portant medicinal quality, well up in numerous 
om but those vgs | resorted to are one near 

ontrose, three west of Arbroath, and one in the 


parish of Dannichen, ‘ 
Soil and Agriculture.) The general colour of the 
soils of F. is red, of various intensity, inclining often ~ 
to brown, or dark brown, or black. The moist’soilg” 
are, in all cases, darker than the dry. On the up- . 
lands of the Grampians, a thin stratum of moorish 
earth generally covers the surface, over a 
retentive clay, but frequently perforated 
rocks. In the glens of the Grampians, the 
or alluvial soils are generally mi 
sand. In ‘the How of Angus,’ 
alluvial; but, only in the 
tile. The mode of croppi 
similar to that of 
in the 





Minerah.] F. is not remarkable for its minerals. > 
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bagging, and ty ears 
ha other heavy fa 
factories, are conducted on a vast scale; and in the 
Ciena Gotten, and Sine Aout, onfiore 
On and common employs 
an enormous number of hand-loums. Of 4,000 er- 
looms employed in Scotland on coarse linen fabrics, 
greatly ‘the P ion are in the towns of 
Angus. A fair idea of the manufactures of the 
county will be formed by glancing at those of the 
towns, Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar; Kirriemuir, Mon- 
trose, and B: in, in which—especially in Dundee 
are concentrated. In the villages and 
hamlets the principal trade is the weaving of the 
prepared materials into cloth, and the purifying of 
them by bleaching.—Excepting roads which run up 
Glen Isla, Glen Esk,'Glen-Lethnot, and Glen Mark, 
the Grampian district is almost wholly unprovided 
with facilities of communication; but the other dis- 
tricts of the co., for the most part, abound in roads, 
and, as to either their number or their quality, are 
not behind any portion of Scotland. Lines of rail- 
way rin from Dundee NW to Newtyle, N to Forfar, 
and NE to Arbroath. 
istics.| F. contains 5 royal burghs, Dundee, 
Ar h, Montrose, Forfar, and Brechin, and the 
towns of Kirriemuir, Glammis, Cupar - Angus, 
Broughty Ferry, Letham, and Douglastown. It 
comprehends 56 quodd civilia parishes, and unites 
with Mearns in giving name to a synod. The num- 
ber of its parochial schools is 53, conducted by 60 
teachers, and attended by a maximum of 3,386 
scholars sand of its non-parochial schools, 223, con- 
ducted by 255 teachers, and attended by a maximum 
of 6,936 scholars. The co. returns a member to 
ao Constituency in 1840, 2,056; in 1848, 
649. The assessed property in 1815 was £361,241; 
in 1842-8, £502,841, of which £812.400 was from 
land! Pop. in 1801, 97.127; in 1811, 107,264; in 
1821, 113,430; in 1831, 189,606. The pop., in 1831, 
was distributed into 1,089 occupiers of land, employ- 
ing labourers; 1,099 occupiers of land not employing 
; 4,466 labourers; 3,721 labourers not 
agricultural; 8,574 manufacturing operatives; 9,760 
— employed in retail trades and handicrafts; 
,897 capitalists; 382 male servants, and 5,889 
servants, The total number of families, in 
1831, was 31,730; and of inhabited houses 19,597. 
in 1841, 170,520, of whom 151,774 were natives 
co.; in 1851 the por. was 191,264. The num- 
of poor on the roll in 1847 was 4,050. 
, a district and town of Persia, in the prov. 
is 170 m. SE of Shiraz, at the foot of the 
. Pop. 2,000. It is enclosed by a mud 
and ditch, and contains a fortress which forms 
fb ckase 7 The townlls stundantly sapplied with 
t town ni su with 
of cattle. 
rish in Fifeshire on the 8 side of 
that river ana ot hes of 
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acres, of | 
Pop. in 








and an extensive bre’ , and i 
and cheese. It contains also lime-q 
mines of iron.—Also a comm in the 
Liege, arrond. of Chevron. Pop. n 
mune in the same prov., in the arrond. of Marchin. 







Pop. 213. | 


RGES (Les), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, arrond. of Gesves. Pop. 201. Kb 

FORGES (Mon taGse pes), a mountain of France, ~ 
in the dep. of Correze, cant. of Ayen-Bas, 15 m. 
WNW of Brives. * 

FORGES, or Forces-Les-Eavx, a canton, com- — 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Seine- i 
Inferieure, arrond. of Neuchatel-en-Bray. The cant. _ 
comprises 21 com. Pop. in 1881, 12,371; in 1841, J 
12,362. The town is 11 m. SE of Neuchatel-en- 
Bray. «Pop. in 1841, 1,653. It is noted for, ita’ 
mineral waters and for its manufactories of 
and glass. Butter and cheese form also important 
articles of local produce. Fairs are held twice a-year. 

FORGEUX (Satyr), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Rhone, cant. of Tarare, 18 m. SW of 
Villefranche-sur-Sadne, on the L bank of the Treh- 
chin. Pop. 2,047. ,. 

FORGLEN, a parish in Banffshire, bounded on 
the E and SE by the Deveron, by which it is sepa- 
rated from Aberdeenshire. Area about 12 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1831, 820; in 1851, 695. 

FORBGNEY, a parish in co. Longford, 14 m, ESE 
of Ballymahon. Area about 5,454 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,241; in 1851, 1,575. ; 

FORGUE, a parish in Aberdeenshire, bordered on ” 
the NE by the Deveron and Banfishire. It comprises 
an area of about 50 sq. m., and is intersected by two * 
rivulets, the Forgue and Frendranght. Pop. 2,646.” 

FORI, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon,, 
prov. of Mikawa, 28 m. E of Okasaki. i , 

FORIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Principato Citra, distfict and 11 m. SSE of Ii Vallo, 
cant. and 6 m. ESE of Pisciotta. Pop. 400. 

FORLA, a canton and town of Seales in the 

rov. and 25 m. WSW of Naples, district and 16 m. 

SW of Pozzuoli, on the summit of an extinct vol- ~ 
cano, on the W coast of the island of Isthia. Pap. 
5,100. It is ill-built, but contains several handsome ~ 
churches and a convent; and. is pas by a 
square battlemented watch-tower. It possesses also 
a good port, and considerable trade. The 
diate environs present numerous traces of destruc- — 
tive volcanic agency; but the surrounding country ~ 
is extremely fertile, and is covered mi his 
gardens, aud rea ge The canton com ra 
of Toohia : * ted for its thermal 

ja. It is no for its springs, espe- 
cially that of Cetara. 

FORKED-DEER RIVER, a river of the s 
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N is level and marshy, and the climate un- 
i . Towards the centre the heat is excessive, 
and earthquakes are of frequent occurrences. The 
vo ged rivers the Marecchia, Savio, Ronco, 
and M The two latter unite near the 
capital. The sil is fertile, producing in great abun- | 
» dance grain, wine, oil, fruit, hemp, madder, saffron, 
} ise, cummin, and silk. The manufacturing in- 
of this district is more active than that of 
the Pontifical states. 
the above leg., is situated in a 
confluence of the Rabbi with | 
SW of Ravenna; 40 m. ESE of 
NNW of Rome; in N lat. 44° 
22°10". Pop. in 1829, 14,7g4; in | 
At is surrounded by old walls, and has 
little capability of defence. 
well-built, its streets are straight and spacious, 
it has a handsome square. ge er pce edi- 
are town-house—the large hall of which is 
adorned with paintings by Raphacl—the cathedral, 
and the chapel of Santa-Maria, both also containing 
wamerons works of art. There are besides numer- 
gus churches and convents, a college with a public 
library, and a savings’ bank. The chief branches of 
local, consist in silk-spinning, the manafac- 
ture of wax-cloth, oil, and saltpetre, and the refining 
of the prodace of the adjacent sulphur-mines. Grain, 
il, anise, atid other local uctions, form the 
icles of its trade. In 1797 this town was 
French.—Also a town of Naples, in the 
district and 8 m. N of Isernia. Pop. 
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“4 ' 
and town 
: prises an area . 8q. m. 
» the NW and N by the leg. of Ravenna; on the E by | 
5 / the Adriatic; the S by the leg. of Urbino and | 
Pesaro, and little republic of San-Marino; and 
/ on the W by Tuscaiy; and contains 3 distretto-gov- 
ne ernativo, viz.: Forli, Cesena, and Rimini. —_ in 
i 89,692; in 1833, 194,399. The surface to- | 
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IMPOPOLL a town of the Pontifical states, 
and 3 m. ESE of Forli. Pop. in 1833, 
hase cathedral, 2 parish-churches, a the- 
several convents, and is enclosed by a high 
wallfwith two gates.—This town, the Forum Popilii 
+ of the ancients was one of the Fora, on the Via Lmi- 

 fiajin which the Roman magistrates held their court 

‘ 1 In 700 Tt was destroyed by the Lombards, 
1870 by order of Gregory XL It has 
ilt and fortified, but has never re- 
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' side of the island of Majorca, forming the extremity | 
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Jong, 1° 85°23". Pop. 2,000. Its 
W is 12 m.; its medium breadth about 8m. Tt has 
no but is supplied with water by numerous 
wells, and produces corn, wine, and oil, in consider- * 
able quanuties. It has quarries of freestone, and 
extensive salt-mines.—This island was never 
named Ophiusa, from the numover of serpents wit 
which it was infested. It was afterwards called Pit- 
yusa Minor, Its modern appellation is suid to be 
derived from its fertility in corn. 9 
FORMENTON (Care), a headland on the NE 


of a long narrow peninsula wish e the ba: 
of Pollenza on the N, in N lat. 39° 577 Elong. 
15. (fi A 

FORMERIE, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Oise, arrond. of Beauvais. 
The cant. comprises 23 com. Pop. in 1881, 10,595; 


in 1841, 10,419. The town is 24 m. NW of 
vais, on the road from Rouen to Abbeville. 
1,257. It has a manufactory of hosiery, and a con- 
siderable trade in grain, cattle, and woollen and cot- 
ton fabrics. ‘ 

FORMICA, Formica-pe-Burano, or Encore 
LAND, a small island near the coast of Tuscany, to 
the E of Porto Ercole. 

FORMICHE, a group of islets in the i 
nean, 5 m. 8 of Capo-del-Fino, the SE extiemity, 
the island of Elba. an 

FURMICHE (Le), two small islands near | 
coast of Sicily, 5 m. E of the island of Levanzo, 
6 m. WSW of Trapani, in N lat, 88° 1’, E long. 
25’. The more easterly of the islands has some 
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Pees 


titications, and possesses a tunny fishery. ’ 
FORMICHE-DI-GROSSE group of small 
rocky islands near the coast y, in thé prov. 
of Sienna, 2 m. 8 of the embonchure of the Ombroney 
The principal are Forticola, Giannuti, Giglio, and 
Monte-Christo. mae ' 
FORMICOLA, a of Naples, in the . of 
trict and 12 1m. NNW of ee 


the Terra-di-Lavoro, 
Caserte. Pop. 2,000. , 
FORMIGA, a town of Brazil, in nee + 
nas-Geraes, comarca of Rio-Grande, pear a } 
* 


| 
' 
1 
\ 
| 
{ 
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| 






of the same name, an affluent of the Rio-Grande. 
Pop., chiefly agricultural, 2,000.—-Als0 a village«in 4 
the prov. of Goyaz, 90 m. ESE of Natividade? ~~ 
FUORMIGAS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of. 
Minas-Geraes, comarca of Jequitin! 240 m. 
NNE of Ouro-Preto, and 60 m. ENE of o- 



















vas. It contains about 200 houses, 2 Shc 
built, and tiled, and has a square, 

the parish-church is si 

in cattle, hi leather, and 








: POX: peenine 0 Rene, te See 
of ere of Trevieres, 11 m. ae 
phe aS 600. ‘The English »were here de- 
mnt Bd rench under Charles VEL. in 1450. 
called by the Chinese ‘Tat-ovax, or 
TRA-WAN, wien natives Kanosxr and Gapa- 
VIA, an. China, lying between 22° and 25° 
N lat., and ke 8° and 5° E long. from Pekin, 
situated about 30 leagues from the coast of the 
of Fo-kien, and administratively comprised i 
proy., constituting with the Pung-hu islands a sige a 
department. It is above 180 geog. m. in length from 
N to “a and nearly 80 . m. in breadth from E to 
W.” La Perouse ‘and roughton place its SE point 
in N lat. 21° 58’ 30%, E long. 120° 57’. wy its 
most N point,,is in N lat. 25° 16’, E long. 121° 4’ 3”. 
Though lying “within so short a distance of the con- 
tinent, it does not appear to lave been familiarly 
known to the Chinese till 1430. It was merel 
visited. im’ 1564 by the commander of one of their 
squadrons, when he subdued the little islands of 
Foglia which lie about midway between it and 
China. In 1582. nish ship sailing from Macao 
to Japan was ote the coast, and brought the 
first accounts of the country to Europe. About the 
year 1620, a Japanese squadron left a party on the 
island, in the view of returning to effect its ‘subjuga- 
tion; but in the»mean time, a Dutch ship having 
touched there in its course from Japan, it ap 
to W@ so eligible a statiou for a commercial establish- 
ment, that they built Fort-Zealand on the SW coast, 
in 1634, and thus secured possession of the principal 
wer and orkciall factories at Ke-lung and Ten- 
1661 they were driven from the settlement 

























by inese pirate Tchin-tchi-kong, or Coshinga, 
who had made himself master of the W part, and 
held the sovereignty of the island during his life; 
but in 1682, his grandson, Tchin-ke-sun, submiited 
to the authority of the emperor Kang-hi, and the is- 
land since that period has been tributary to China. 
achain of mountains running from N to S it is 
dividedtinto two parts, called the western and east- 

* ern winces,—the latter of which is still ocen- 
ped ees: by the aboriginal inhabitants; and the 
= ne the prea ny of the —— A 
governor, | a mn of 16,000 men, resides con- 
reg Age os a esk Tai-ouan, or Seng-Tyan-hu, 
2 N lat. 28°, ae the cap. and the _ of J ptegemers] 
Ttisa —— lace, and equal to several 
ci et first class a. The streets are re- 
may sight aout 40 ft. broad, and cut each 
vag Some of them are a full league 
y are badly paved, and the houses 

uilt silt of el clay and asin, and thatehed with 
account of the excessive heat of the sun, 

are covered during 7 or 8 months of the 
awnings, which leave nothing to be seen 
shops on either side, in which various kinds of 


ranged with great order and show, 
to the eyes of the ma 










The | subject to the Chinese governor, and 


my 8 




















Amoy al iW por of he sad nd ihr 
ea ih Br thy A up to the N of China 
losiledigittir oughr. ‘On the N point is the harbour 
of Ke-lung; on the NW coast is Tan-shui-kiang; and © — 
to the 8 of ‘it Tan-shui-shing. The W province provin Say, 
tains, ‘the cap., and another garrison 
called Lo-kang, a number of smaller towns and popu- 
lous villages, in which the Chinese permit none of the 
native inhabitants to reside along with them, except 
those who act in the capacity of slaves or domestics. 
It appears that the Chinese pop. of the island wonld 
increase with great rapidity, if the government would 
permit free emigration from other parts of the em- 
pire; but permission to new settlers is granted with 
great caution, and only upon the payment of a con- 
siderable sum for the proper passports. The ee 
of this is, that the Tartar emperors are alwa’ 
prehensive of a revolt among their Chinese see, 
and the proximity of this island to China would” 4 
render it a favourable field for the operations of 
malcontents. In fact the'colonists of F. are said to 


{ 

“a 
nese possess, consists of extensive and fertile Non 
watered by numerous rivulets which flow from the y 
mountains towards the E. The climate is temperate, 
except when the sun is vertical; and the air, serene 
and pure, is cooled even in the ‘hot season with con- 
stant breezes. The existence of two volcanoes to- 
wards its E part, and of a boiling spring from which * 
an inflammable gas issues, is reported. There is one 
mountain which is said to be loftier than any of 
those in Java; and in November and December has 
its summit sprinkled with snow. This would indi- 
cate an elevation gb 12,000 ft. It is generally 
called Ta-shan.—The soil is naturally productive, 
Besides most kinds of grain, which F. yields in abun- 
dance, the principal Indian fruits, such as’ o! 
bananas, cocoa-nuts, Zuavas, papaws, and pine-applesy | 
are grown; and many of those which are common in 
Europe, particularly peaches, apricots, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, and water-melons. Cinnamon, sugar, 
pepper, camphire, tobacco, are also among the ordi- 
nary productions of the oun’ and the a 
contain mines of gold, silver, copper, an ur. 
Ship-timber is found on the N side of tgs tei 
Sugar, rice, and camphor are exported in large quan- 
tities to China. The-sugar is coarse. Rice is the 
principal production; and different kinds of pulse, 
corn, and Indian maize, are also grown. There is: 
no good water to be found in the whole island; and 
strangers are said to suffer greatly from its bad) que 
lities. There are few horses, sheep, goats, or 
but the inhabitants breed a great number of oxen, 
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which they train for the purpose of 3 and, 

being early accustomed to this kind of mad 

are said to go very — ms pe ously. Do- 

plenty. The fi — reeled voc eee 
ity. The finest wan oe 

the country. Tigers, leopards, and every» 

kind of game, abound in the forests; and the rivers _ 


‘furnish abundance of fish. 
‘The Indians inhabiting the W 





division are 

mast Of ptich nas heed gu tps ae er of 
the provinee, _ In each y. is stationed a Chine: 
Seay ig ca ons er) ng 


s of the 
i manmer'as to 


occ 
Yet 

















surmounted with plumes of feathers from the cock 
or The dress of the women exactly re- 
sembles that of the men, except that their clothes 
“are a ae their heads more furnished with 
_ finery. natives on the S and E coasts are still 
Masavage state. In colour they are darker than the 
Ms or the Javanese. They go naked with the 
; ion of a belt round the waist descending to 
ie the knees. Their habitations are mere earthen buts, 
ae # any piece of furniture, and having only a 
kind of in the centre upon which they dress 
Mt! victuals. are dirty in their manner of 
y devour the flesh before it is 
Whatever they prepare is placed on a 

|. 4} plain board or mat; having neither plates nor spoons, 
|} they anake use of their fingers for conveying it to 

; Ns > sap mouths. They subsist chiefly upon rice and 
iy of the chase. Their favourite weapons 
i; are which they throw with dexterity and pre- 
®ision to the distance of 60 or 80 ft. They use also 
‘bows and arrows; and they run with sach surprising 
; that they can outstrip the fleetest 
, | egeres Those who are most swift and skilful 

the 


“em chase, Li distinguished by Lead gh o < 
jowers, trees, or animals puncture 

on tone Skins the more ordinary ions consist 
in wearing bracelets, or crqwns mede of shells and 
and in staining the teeth with a deep black 
These people are re ted as destitute 
jous notions and ip, and as guided by 
ictions of a set of priestesses or 

” jugglers; other accounts seem to im 
- are not without some ideas of the poi 
i There is, however, v: ope yo ieee 
_ respecting the E or S parts of the island and their 
"wn on itants; indeed the accounts both of the Chinese 
Pe Dutch writers are filled with stories so obviously 
eb as to discredit their whole testimony. One 
of the most extraordinary of these histories—which 
by its author to be a 

















haa to earthquakes; and in May, 1782, one 
\. we he orvdbarr ge seer faethe dead 
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a | over the united Italian states in or : 





FORM BAY, a bay on the E eoast 
immediately N of Melinda, in § lat. 
ceives_a small river of the same name. . 

FORMOSA (Care), a cape on the coast of Ma- 
lacea, 30 m, SE of Malacca.—Also a ong 
coast of W. Africa, which separates the Warti and 
Calabar districts, in N lat. 4° 28°, 

FORMOSA (Rio). See Bentx. . } 

i 
} 


FORMOSA (Rio), or Batu. Panag, a 
the Malay peninsula, which rises near the sources 
of the Muar, and flows WSW in a winding course,’ 
through a low plain; receives a large :tribui } 
the N; and falls into the sea”9 m. to the Sof the | 
embouchure of the Muar. f | 

FORNALUTE, a modern town of Spain, in the | { 
prov. of Baleares, island of Palma, near the Sie 
de-Alfavia. Pop. 1,146. It has a parish-charch 
and a custom-house. . 

FORNAS, a small village of about 20 honses, » 
upon the plain between the Xanthus and the hills ot * ; 
Patara, in Asia Minor, near the NE cornerof the { 
bay of Kalamaki. H 
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if 
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te 


m. WNW of St. Mary Stratton. Area 728 
Pop. in 1841, 305; in 1851, 326. 

FORNCETT (Sr. Perer), a parish in N 

adjoining the above. Area 1,828 acres. Pep. 
RNELLA, a seaport of the island of Miu 

6 m. NNE of Mount-Toro, 12 m. NNW of 

Mahon, in N lat. 40° 5’. It is capable of contai: 

a large fleet of merchantmen, and i# defended 

three forts. In the neighbourhood isa fishing-vil 

of the same name. } ie 

FORNELLI, a town of Naples, in the proy. 
Sannio, 2m. W of Isernia. Pop. 1,400, cH 

FORNHAM (Aut Batsrs), & parish of Suffolk, 
m. N ary St, Edmu Area 1,698,acres. 
Pop. in £881, 310; in 1881, 856. 6 

ORNHAM (Sr. Gexevieve), a parish adjoining 
the above. Area 790 acres. Pop. in 1831, 73; in 
1851, 57. 

FORNHAM (Sr. Marriy), a ish adjacent 
the above on the N. Area AP ae. Pop..in 
1831, 276; in 1851, 822. 6 a : ¥ 

FORNOLES, a town of Spain, in the and 
65 m. E of Saragossa. Pop. hire .. 

FORNOS, a town of Portugel, in the prov 
Beira, 21 m. ESE of Vizeu, on the r bank of 
Mondego. Pop. 854. A " 

FORNOVO, a village in the duchy of 
near the Taro, situated in a at the | 
ment of the A 8 m. WSV¥ 
Here Charles 


FORNCETT (Sr. Mary), a parish of Nontolh, 
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FORO (Le Granp), a 
in the state and 9 m. SE of ‘ 
se We iy ht 
Dear const, m. 

FORONDOY, 
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* 
of Sardinia, in the prov. and 10 
L bank of the Uras, Pop. 1,326. 
RSBROOK, a township in the p. of Dilhorne, 
in Staffordshire, 24 m. WSW of Cheadle. Pop. in 
9 1851, 792. * é ‘ 
FO @ parish in Somersetshire, 6 m. 
SSW of Bath. Area 580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 102; 
t 
—Also a village of Priissia, in the prov. of the Lower 
Rhinb, 6 m. W of Cologne. 


in 1851, 54. , ’ 
BORSE, a river of Caithness, which runs N into 
-* FORSTE, or Forsra, a small town of Prussia, in 
Brandenburg, on a small island formed by the Neisse, 









the North sea, 6 m. W of Thurso. 

FORSENOE, an island of Norway, in the bail. 
25 m. NNW of Stayanger, in N lat. 59° 18’. 
RST, a village of Baden, 2 m. NW of Bruchal. 


13 m. E of Cottbus. Pop. in 1837, 3,331. It has 
nw of pottery-ware, and linen and woollen 
ch x 


-sFORSTER’S BAY, a bay on the coast of Sand- 
withand, in S lat. 59°,-between 8. Thulé and Cape 


RSTER’S HARBOUR, a bay on the N coast 
‘ on Hudson's strait, in N lat. 62° 18’, 

} RSYTH, a co. in the N part of Georgia, U. S. 
at. 290 sq.m. Pop. 5,612.—Also the cap. of 
Monroe co., in Georgia, 55 m. W of Milledgeville.—- 
j 


} 


. 







, oe cap.of Taney co., in Missouri. 
RSYTH ISLANDS, a group of four low isles 
off Point ley, on the N coast of Australia, in 
jong, 6°50’ EF of Port Essington. 


%6* PORT, @ frequent prefix in British and American topo- 
graphy. Disaiinaee uct Seanad below, ove stin second tare ot the 


’ 





- FORTALEZA, a city of Brazil, the cap. of the 
Rows of Ceara, in S$ lat. 3° 42°, W long. 38° 30’ 
“PORTANA, one of the Bonin group, in the Paci- 


, in N lat. 25°, E long. 143° 30°. 
hs: ee ‘ANETE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
i $4 m. BNE of Temel. Pop. 2,000. 
my T-ANN, a township in Washington co., in 
Mee f eee an V(p0d creck, 48.8. F by Ei of 


We 3,559. 
-AUGUSTUS. See Aveusrtus. 



























It was 
rd Selkirk. In the vicinity is a village 


ibgin 
founded by 
ely scattered along 


consisting of a mmber of huts wid 

the n of the river. 
FORT-EDWARD, a township in Washington 
co., in New York, 49 m. N of Albany, on the E side 
of Hudson river. Pop. 1,726. ; 
FORT-GEORGE, a fortress in the co. of Inver- 
ness, situated on the extremity of a low i 
projecting from the S side of the Moray frith, 12 m. 
NE of Inverness, It is an irregular polygon 
The 





SF 


bastions, constructed after the principles of 
and mounted with 80 pieces of ordnance. land-. 
of the works not washed by the 


front, the only yp 
sea, is defended by a ditch, ravelin, lunettes, covert-¢ 


way, and glacis. These communicate with the body 
of the place by draw-bridges. No neighbouring 


ground commands it; and its guns on the sea he 


ranging from shore to shore of the frith, protect 
entrance—about 1,600 yds. broad—of the bay lead- 
ing to the Caledonian canal. Within the works are 


barracks for about 3,000 troops, quarters for the go- + 


vernor and staff, bomb-proof magazines, an extensive 
armoury, chapel, storehouses, hospital, brewery, bake- . 
house, artificers’ workshops, &c. In two of the cur- 
tains are bomb-proof casements, into which the wholé 
of the garrison off duty can retire. This fort was 
begun in 1746, and completed in 1764. 


- 
FORT-GRATIOT, a fort in St. Clair co, in 
Michigan, U. 8., 60 m. NE of Detroit, in N lat. 427 © 
51’, W long. 82° 53’, at an alt. of 578 ft. above sea- 


level. : 
FORT-HAMILTON, a fortified post on the W_ 
end of Long islana, U. S., adjoining the Narrows” 
through which lies the main entrance to New York 
harbour. It mounts 70 guns. 
FORT-HOWARD, a fortified port ia Green 
on Lake Michigan, U. S., in N lat, 44° 40’, at an alt. 
of 600 ft. above sea-level. : 
FORT-LEAVEN WORTH, a foftified port of the 
United States, on the W side of Missouri river, fh N 
lat. 39° 20°, W long. 94° 52’, 
ft. above sea-level. The mean annual temp. hére is 
52° 34°; that of winter, 27° 60°; of spring, 54° 39 
of summer, 74°; of autumn, 53° 38’. j 
FORT-LOUIS, a commune of France, in the 
as of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Bischwiller. Pop. 532. 4 
‘ORT-NASSAU, a fortress on the N side of the 
island of Timor. 
FORT-ROYAL, a 
on the N coast of 
Pop. 11,300. 
Br (Games), aden. of Eee sae . of 
Charente-Inferieure, cant. of St. Genis, 14m. W ¢ 
Jonsac. Pop. 2,000. 5 7 
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e neigh- 
uced, and the works 
William UIT, when its 
e it; and a neighbouring 
“yOu wittaat See CaLcurra. 
‘ IRTEAU BAY, an extensive bay on the SE 
-goast of Labrador, at the entrance of Belleisle strait. 
_ Its port is almost an open roadstead, exposed to the 
~ $ and SE, but safe even with winds from those 
quarters, owing to its depth, and the protection it 
receives from the opposite coast of ‘Newfoundland. 
It is surrounded by table-lands of sandstone covered 
with the usual moss, the dwarf-spruce, birch-bush, 
and mountain-ash. A salmon river of some size 
enters the sea at the head of the bay; seals, salmon, 
* and remarkably fine herrings, are plentiful. The 
+ are carried on with considerable profit by 
‘five e&tablishments; four connected with Jersey, 
_. Poole, and St. John’s, are in the a the fifth is 
«planted u the E point. Upw of 400 people 
, are tered by these various ‘planters.’ There 
are 9 fishing-stations between Red bay and Forteau, 
‘mamely Carrol cove, East St. Modest, Black hay, 
West St. Modest, Capstan island, Lanc Diable, Ri- 
‘ver head of Lanc-a-Loup, and Lanc-Amour; except 
. e Yanc-a-Loup, all these stations are fished by co- 
ial fishermen, who send their produce to St. 
John’s by vessels from that port, and to the Jersey 
houses in Forteau-bay and Blanc Sablon. These 
gmall stgtions employ about 220 men, and average a 
catch of 25,000 quintals throughout the year. Cab- 
‘bages and turnips are grown at every station for the 
Summer-consumption of the inhabitants. Those who 
reside upon the coast during the winter shoot deer, 
pastiiers, ducks, geese, curlew and other wild fowl. 
y have stores of pork, flour, tea, and molasses, 
oa by traders from Quebec, Halifax, and St. 
. s. 


’ FORTESCUE BAY, a bay of S. America, in the 
Straits of Magalhaen, between Cordes bay and Eli- 


uae bay. 
PORTESSA, an island in the gulf of Venice, in 
4. 
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FO See FuERTAVENTURA. 
FORTEVIOT, a parish in the co. of Perth, on 
i: banks of the Earn, adjoining Perth. Pop. in 
ts 1881, 624; in 1841, 638. 

odo ser and beautiful river intersectin 









; breadth of Scotland, and flowing E 
to the German sea. Its head- 
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ception of its constant and involvin 
cious sinuofities, almost due E, and here 
proper name of the Forth. s ; 
At the point of Jeaving Kincardine p., the F. re- 
ceives the opulent tribute of the beautiful Teith. So 
capriciously, though gracefully, does the river move, 
that when about to receive the Teith, or about 1} m. 
above their confluence, it depants from its E 
direction, sends its windings away N, and eventually 
turns to the W of N; and, no sooner has it become ) 


and resumes its prevailing course toward?'the KE.” 
About 300 yds. below the confluence, the rivet ‘ 
over | of rock called “the Cruives of Craig- 
forth,’ which stretch across its channel; and’ from 
this point downward, it is stemmed by the tide; and 
begins to bear aloft on its bosom’ the small craft of » 
the inland navigator. For 14 m. onward it inter- 
sects a smal] wing of Stirlingshise; then receives | 
from the north the important tfibute of, Wa- 
ter, and then passes, a few hundred . 
bank, the romantic town and castle of Stirling. 
the latter part of its course, or from ‘a 
after it enters the chumpaign country, and 
after passing the Cruives, it affords indica iV 
- flatness and composition of its immediate 

of having, at a former period, expandgpd 
ary and opened a path for the ingress of the sea 
much higher up than at present; and along this « 
space it is dark-coloured in its waters, and in’ 
and sluggish in its current. Up to Stirling- 
the river is navigated by sailing-vessel# of 
burden, and by steam-boats plying between this 
and Newhaven,—one of the po ditburg! 
From Stirling to Alloa the dis: 
nel is 24 m., but in a direct li 
this distance it flows through 
and Falkirk, forming sweeps, 
and nearly complete circles and grace 
of every sort, from the stern and ‘thé lank 
straight line, locally called ‘links. ‘ 
Tulliebody house, or 2} m.in a 
loa, the river has become a } m. broad, and 

from the N the large tribute of Devon-water; andy” 
between that point and Alloa, it forms the beautiful 
islands, each about a 4m. in length, calle oan? 
hody and Alloa inches.—At Alloa, situated on’ 

bank, the F. relinquishes both its sinudsity of move- 
extremity of a ] y 


ray 
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ment and its 
point, which is the 
ductive navigati sages 


united with the Teith than it suddenly debouches ,” 
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; ; of a penin- 

f 0 the islet of Beemer, 
narrowest of its contraction, 

r by she Lilith ton of South 
erry, and the Fifeshire village of North 
, both pressing close upon jts beach; 


its or at equal distances between 

rely va! yon the ialet of Inchgarvie. Below 
_this strait it suddenly expands to the breadth of 3 
ol ds off, behind North Queensferty, a small bay, 
pat the head of which stands the town of Inverkeith- 
ing, and henceforth to the sea, a distance of 36 m., 
divides Fifethire on the N, from the three Lothians, 
West, Mid; and East, on the S. At 4 m. below 
Inchgarvie are Cramond isle, } m. from the 8 shore; 
with its attendant islets, Haystack and 

Carcraig, } m. from the N shore; and the little islet, 
wStone Wickray, in the middle of the channel. At 
r mfarther op, it runs abreast of Inchkeith, which 
tclies nearly 1 m. a¢ross the centre of its channel. 

At Leith the F. is 6 m. broad; and at the Bass, 
opposite the Anstruthers, and somewhat W of Fife- 
ness, or the point where it fairly becomes lost in the 
ocean, it is 11m. broad. About 4 m. E of Wemyss, 
on the N shore, it receives Leven water; and on the 
§ shore it receives Almond water at Cramond, Leith 
water at Leith, Esk water at Musselburgh, and Tyne 
4m. W of Dunbar. At 44 m. from the Fife 

* a little W of Fifeness, it embosoms May island; 
ie near the coast of East Lothian, it has, at. vari- 
intervals, the islets of Evebroughy, Fiddray, 
Craig-Leith, Scarr, and the Bass. At inter- 

on its N shore, E of West Wemyss, are the 

© of East Wemvss, Buckhaven, Muthel, Inver- 
leven, Leven, Largo, Elie, St. Monance, Pittenweem, 

+ and Crail; and, on its S shore, in East 

are Prestonpans, Cockenzie, Port-Seaton, 

, North Berwick, and Dunbar.—The frith 

gz F is of great importance to navigation and 

, eree. Above Queensferry it is, in every part, 
_one of the safest roadsteads in Britain. Inverkeith- 

} , Burntisland roads, Leith roads, Elie roads, 
other localities, are places of safe anchor- 

. ‘the S side, the harbours are Grangemouth, 

i Fisherrow, and Dunbar,—Granton 
‘best on the frith, and Leith the most fre- 

. f bao allege Eo of we multitudin- 
2 towns w sit upon the coast, are 
ee superior, in general, to those on the S side, 
; ut less frequented; the one at Burntisland being 
‘i best on the frith except that of Granton. In 
}1. early the frith was regarded as of dangerous 
i n; but, though shoally in various localities, 

nd heaved up by sand-banks, it is now—with the 

ppliane of fighthonses on Inch-Keith and May 

c and minute charts 

willy safe ag to be hardly ever the scene of a 

_ The amount of trade on its waters was 


ly < 
over-fishing they have been much exhansted; d 
they also yield a fish which ip quality and size is gen- 
erally inferior to that obtained in many places on the 
British coasts.—The Forth, it has been calculated, 
drains a superficies of 574 sq.m: Its entire length 
of course in a direct line is upwards of 90 m; but, 
including all the sinuosities for which it is so remark- — 
able, it cannot be estimated at less than 170m. The } 
tides in the F. run variously, both in respect of time 
and velocity. This is caused partly by the forma- 
tion of its shores, and partly by the obstruction of« 
islands and shallows, and the meeting of currents; _ 
for instance, over the sands of Leith there is an or 
parent receding tide 2 hours before high water. 
the N shore and in mid-channel the tides run by Ve: ‘ 
in respect of duration, and at the rate of from 3 to ~ 
34 knots an hour. The ebb tide runs through the 
strait at Queensferry at 6 knots an hour. ‘’ 
FORTH AND CLYDE CANAL, a public work of national 
terest to Scotland, connecting, by a navigable communica 
friths of Forth and Clyde. The length of the work in all 
is 383 m.; of the navigation direct from the Forth to the 
35 m., of the side-branch to Port-Dundas, 2§ m.; and of the 
tinuation to the Monkland canal, 1m. The number of locks on 
the E side of the island is 20, and on the W side 19; the difference § 
being occasioned by the higher level of water in the Clyde 
Bowling-bay than in Grange-barn or the Carron at G 
Each lock is 74 ft. long, and 20 ft. broad; and procures a rise of 8 
ft. The greatest height of the canal is 141 ft. ; its medium breadth 


over 10 considerable aqueducts, and upwards of 
or tunnels, The greatest aqueduct is a very magnificent one 
across the Kelvin at Maryhill, begun in June 1787, and p 
in April 1791, It consists of 4 grand arches, is 83 ft high, runs_ 
across a dell ur valley 400 ft. wide, and was completed at a cost — 
of £8,500, The cana) hes 6 reservoirs, covering about 400 acres, 
and containing upwards of 12,000 lockfuls of water; 
exist for more than doubling the supply The navigation ‘into 
the canal from the Forth runs half-a-mile up the river 
and thence a very brief distance up Grange-burn, and at 
water is =a leaving sailing craft of 
aground. e canal, lifted up from the tide at 
carried 2} m. SW on a straight line to'G: 
to Camelon, near Falkirk, At Lock 16, the canal 
FE side the comparatively recent and less spacious na’ 
Edinburgh, called the Union canal. Over 
tance froui Lock 16 to Port-Dundas, the 
canal is overlooked or flanked with confined vi 
it carries the eye a short way over 
land; in others it discloses ed 
scenery on the N; and in a few 
steep and wooded, though not high banks, 
stranger into the conviction that he is 
river. The side-branch to Port-Dundas 
sinuosities, and has several rapid and incom 
the whole has a direction due SE; gnd as it-enters th 
Ys a little forest of masts high above the 
the point whence the , 
a change of course, and after 




















or Furtno, a parish of iSiarcaanap ion: 
pa pean and near the Grand 
be}: 1 Area 480 acres. Pop. in 1831 and 
a | ee 
: RTIFIED ISLAND, or Baswakase, an is- 
landof the Indian ocean, near the Malabar'coast, in 
the of Canara, to tht N of Onore bay, in N 
fat. 14°17’. It is abont a mile in circuit, and is eov- 
with palm and cgeoa-nut trees and plantains. 
TOXt derives its name from the fortifications which 
"were erected here by Tippu-Saib, It was taken from 
, him by the British in 1792. 
_ FORTINGAL, a large and important parish, oc- 
cupying the chief part of the NW of Perthshire. It 
measures in extreme length about 40 m.; in extreme 
breadth upwards of 30 m.; in circumf. along the sinu- 
osities of its boundary-line probably 130 m. or up- 
wards; and in superficial area nearly 450,000 impe- 
rial acres. The whole p. lies among the Grampians, 
wand is exceedingly mountainous, and in general 
broadly marked with the characteristic features of 


f ‘$f lands. It is naturally and comprehensively 
ie _ dlivided into three portions, Rannoch, Glenlyon, and 

* ")) Bu proper. The most remarkable of the isolated 
{4} \ heights is Schichallion, on the S boundary. The p. 


has at its centre, along the base of the intersecting 
} broad belt of mountains, Loch Rannoch, 12 m. long, 
; and upwards of 1 m. in average breadth, overlooked 
wy dd and magnificent scenery. It has also at its 
| it 7 m. of Loch Ericht, which stretches away into 


i 


i The Grampian bed of limestone, 
from Dumbartonshire to Aberdeenshire, 
along the Eend of the p. Veins of marble of 
hues, and variously clouded, occur in several 

A very rich vein of lead-ore in Glenlyon 
ght for several years toward the close of 
cent.; but, owing to some unexplained reason, it 
did not compensate the working, and was abandoned. 
Brilliant pebbles, spars, and rock-crystals, are occa- 

found among the mountains. In the very 
smallyarea of the p. which is arable—yet smal] only 


Sno agen the vast aggregate of impractica- 
icultural improvement has been rapid, 
and achieved surprising results. A considerable 
fotest of native fir, and an extensive one of birch, 
range along the district of Rannoch, and appear to 
be remnants of that great Caledonian forest which 
| (qamciently covered N. Perthshire and the co. of In- 
eo over mountain, glen, and morass, to the ex- 
; tept Of more than 2,000 sq.m. Less than a cent. 
ago, or up to the year 1745, this district was in an 

, ons condition, under little legal re- 
ot and signalized, even among the lawless re- 
around it, for its deeds of violence. Pop. in 
75; in 1831, 3,067; in 1841, 2,740. The 
sacra p. of F. is gnly abont 8 m. long, and as 
broad; and consists of the vale of F., a small 
of Glenlyon, and the detached district of Bol- 


the p. and 4 m. N of 
by the Lancaster 
G82.—Alvo a tything in 
a ig in 
209.—Also a tyth- 
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fron whichis is distant 
4a m. distant ; f 
cally united in one burgh y r 
1,148. Topas cog harbour at F., 

square; three sides of it forming an e 
Spring-tides rise 14"ft! within it. There is 
ferry to Fort-George from the extremity of a 
of land called Chanonry-ness, which rans out e 
tween the two towns into the frith; but it is not much 
frequented. “EF. joins with the northern district of 
burghs in sending a member to parliament. Elec- 


tors in 1848, 52. \ 
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FORTUNA, a town of Spain, in the prov, and 16 
m. NNE of Murcia, and partido of Cieza... Pop. 
4.010, It has a parish-chureh, thermal (springs and 
baths, and a custom-house; and possesses a manu- 
factory of saltpetre. ? 

FORTUNADE (Sarxte), a commune and, town 
of France, in the dep, of Corréze, cant. and 4m. § 
of Tulle. Pop. 1,961. s Who 

FORTUNAT (Saryt), a commune and town. of 
France, in the dep. of Ardiche, cant. of Ta Vonlte, 
9m. NNE of Privas, on the 1, bank of the Erieux. 
Pop. 1,523. s 

FORTUNE BAY, an extensive indentation of the 
S coast of Newfoundland. It is forméd on the S and 
E by a long and narrow peninsula, by which it is 
separated from Placentia bay, and bordered on the 
N by a district of the same name. It is ftom 65 to 
70 m. in depth, and from 20 to 30 m. in breadth. 
The surrounding coast is bleak, rugged, and barren. 
The islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon lie off the 
mouth of this bay. * 

FORTUNE ISLAND, or Goop Fortons Istanp, — 
a small island in the Indian sea, nearythe SW 7 
of the island of Sumatra, in § lat. 1° 854, B 
90° 25’. at 

FORTUNE ISLAND, a small island neargthe 
N coast of the island of Celebes, in N lat. 0° 50’, 

FORZA (La), a small fortified town of Sicily, in | 
the Val-di-Demona, at the foot of a hill of the same — 
name, 3m. 8 of Messina, near Point Santo Alessio. 

FOS, a commune and village of Frane, in the 
dep. of Haute-Garonne, 60 m. SW of To 
Pop. 1,603. 

‘OSCALDO, a town of Naples, in Calabria- 
16 m. NW of Cosenza. Pop. 2,000. a | 

FOSDI-NOVO, a small town of Modena, 8 m. , 
NW of Carrara. Pop. 1,448. we 

FOSDYKE, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 m, NNW. 
of Holbeach. Area 2,761 acres. Pop. in 188],: 
in 1851, 592. An embankment and bri past 
carried across an arm of the sea, Fosdyke- 

a distance 


wash, 1 m. in width, whereby two parts of 
of 16 m., unless the passen, Peep ri ony ' 













































shire are connected which before were at 
ferry. The bank is 

and made of the same material ;, 
a manner as to receive the beat of the s 


ey. 4 

SENO, a small island in the North - 

the coast of Norway, in N lat. 60° 45’, : 
England, 





FOSS, or Fosse, a river of 
into the Ouse near York. 





the 
3 of | Piperno. It has a Cistercian , in which 
the celebrated Thomas Aquinas died. 
' pe OBSs-PAITANA, a small rivet of Lombardy, 
¢ Paduan; it falls into the of Venice. 

AT (Lr), a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Ariege, on the 1. bank of the 
Leze, 21 m. W of Mirepoix. Pop. of cant., com- 

11,com., 12,390; of com., 915. 

TO, a town of the Papal states, in the 

bape of among the Apennines, 7 m. 
of Fabriatio. Pop. 1,616. 

WAY axp TULLIEBOLE, two nnited 

es, the former belonging to the co. of Perth, 

ee Gand the other annexed to Kinross. They occupy a 

| )considerable extent of the Ochi! hills, and the valley 

"beneath, from the river Devon to within 6 m. of 

: Pop. 1,621 in 1851. 

(La), a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
- Manche, cant. of any — Also a commune of 
gern in the prov. of Liege, cant. of Stavelot. 

"tages acommune of Belgium, in the prov. 

t. of Grand Menie. Pop. 155. 
~ FOSSE, or ole a canton and town of Bel- 
ro, in the prov. of Namur, between the Sambre 

fe the Meuse 7 7m. SW of Namur. Pop. 2,378. 

£). a commune of France, in the dep. 
cant. of Forges, Pop. 540. 
GNE, a commune of France, in the 


of Dordogne. 

E-AU-MORTIER, a small lake of France, 
dep. of Ardennes, 11 m. from Mezieres. The 
tbe of an argillaceous and slippery earth; 

has never been reached by the sounding: 
is supposed to haye been the crater of a 
since extinct. 

), a commune of Belgium, in the 

, cant, of Assenois. Pop. 230. 
a town of the Papal states, in 
dachy and 10 m. ESE of Urbine, on the 1. bank 
«risen coli on 

1833, 6,421.—¥. is the ancient Forum Sem 
and urhood 

Hannibal, was defeated and killed. It was 
ed gotta the Goths and Lombards. 


‘Norway, in the prov. of Ag- 
Mandal, 2 m. N of Skeen. There 
iren-works in the ‘vieluiay. 
See Caro, 


a 80 acren Pepinssan aa, 
in the co. and 


FOU-AN, a town of the kingdom of Corea, 85m. © 
WNW of Confa. 

FOUCARMONT, a commune and town c 
in the dep. of Seine-Infericure, 9m. N “by Ww 
Nenufchatel-en-Bray. Pop. 631. 

FOUCAULT, or Catpwett Manor, a 
of Lower Canada, in the co, of Bonville, bound 
the E by Missiskoni bay, and containi 
6 m. broad in front, and about th lee 
watered by Wolf creek, an affluent of South 
and on the bof «3 poor anc _ line of boan- } 
dary between Can; and t nited States } 
trates it towards the S. It is gene ove ao i 
oe pe considerable fertility. The timber is 

ity. ae 

TOUCHENGE, or Fousnence, a town of Persia, 
7 v. of Khorassan, 25 m. N of Herat. 

CHERANS, a commune of France, in the 
Pai of Jura, cant. of Dole. Pop. 469. 

FOUESNANT, a commune and town of Frane 
in the dep. of Finistere, cant. and 8 m. SE of Quim- 3 
per. Pop. 3,172. 

FOUG, a small town of France, in the dep. of — 
Meurthe, in Lorraine, 4 m. W of Toul. Mend 

FOUGARON, a commune of France, in 
of Hante-Garon, cant. of A: Pop. 1,077. 

FOUGAX, a commune of France, in the 
ea cant. of Lavelanet, on the I. bank 

Pop. 1,756. 

PPOUGERATS (Le), a hamlet of France, in tl 

o-2 of Vendée, cant. of Les Essarts.. Pop. 604. 
OUGERAY, a canton and commune of F 

in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, arrond. of 

The cant. comprises 2 com. Pop. in 1841, 

The com., 19 m. ENE of Redon, ha a pop of 54 

in 1841. 

FOUGERE* a commune of France, in the d 

of Maine - et - Loire, cant. and 5 m. N of 
1,596. 
UGERES, an arrondissement, canto 
commune of France, in the dep. of Ile-et-V 
arrond., comprising the 5 cant. of A 
Saint - Aubin -du-Cormier, Saint- Brice- 2 
F., and Louvigne-du-Desert, had a pop. 
1841. Area 99,639 hect.—The cant, ¢ 
com., had a pop. of 28,409 in 1841,—The ce 
town are situated on the 1, bank of the N 
m. NE of Rennes. Top ts 
ne 2 shoes, 


coarse lit * 
POUGERETS (Ira), « commune of 
cant. 
GEREUSE a small town town of 
the dep. Mt Dean Gores, 3 ae rg 
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the 













‘on the S coast of the island 
88’.—Also a bay on the NE 
Barbadoes.—Also a bay on the 
E extremity of the island of 














FOUNTAIN, a county in the state’ 

i U. S., comprising an area of 390 sq..m., bordered on 
11° 73°. the W by Wabash river, and watered by its affiuents, 
a cluster of small islands in | Coal creek, Shawnee creeks, and intersected by the 
N coast of the island of | Wabash and Erie canal. Its surface is undulating, 

: and its soil extremely fertile. Pop. in 1840, 11,21 
N coast of New FOUNTAINS-EARTH, a township in the 
outer SE point | Kirkby-Malzeard, W. R. of Yorkshire, 3} m. SW 
coast of Ceylon, bearing | Ripon. Area 6,883 acres. Pop. 388., Near this 
~-point.—Also a red cliffy | township, in Studley Park, in a beautiful valley, tra, 
coast of Australia. versed by the rivulet Skell, is Fountain’s abbey, the 
f Fura, one of the Shetland islands, | finest and most venerable monastic ruin in Britain. 
W of the mainland. It is about 3 m. in length. | It was founded in 1204 by John de Ebor, and is said 
in breadth, with bold and steep | to have covered an area of 12 acres. 
W. There is a landing-place on FOUQUEBRUNE, a commune of France, in the 
it has no harbour. Pop. in 1851, | dep. of the Charente, cant. of La Vallette. Pop. 
some authors supposed to be | 1,124. It affords good wine. 43 
the ancients. FOUQUET, a small river of Lower Canada, in, 
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ay 


the seignories of Grandville and Lachenaye, which — 
& commune of France, in the dep. of | flows into the Riviere-des-Caps. ~ { 
cant. of Nogent-le-Roi. Pop. 399. FOUQUEURE, a commune of France, in the x 
FOULAYRONNES, « commune of France, in ag Charente, cant. of Aigre. Pop. 1,045. P 
the dep. of Lot-et-Garonne, cant. of Agen. Pop. UQUEVILLERS, a town of France, in 
of the P: cant. of Pas, 13 m. AN 3 Be 
Norfolk, 4 m. ESE of of Arras. Pop. 1,900. It has several oil manufae- {) 


Pop. in 1831, | tories. Rs 
p. in the co.and5 m.| FOURAKA, a town of Japan, in the island of \ 
000 acres. Pop. in| Nifon, prov. of Dewa, 21 m. NE of Nigata, on the © 
sea of Japan. 
FOURAS, a commune of France, in the of it 
.| the Charente-Inferieure, cant. and 9 m. ofscst hi” 
Cet Oe ee eee of the 
arente. ‘op. . a port, Ff A 
carries on a considerable trade. a 
FOURBISSART, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, arrond. of Lessines. Pop. i Sane 
FOUR-BROTHERS, a group of small islands in — 
the Java sea, to the E of the island of Kangelang, | 
in S lat. 7° 5’, and E long, 115°. ee 
ig gg town of Fr 
Gers, cant. and 4 m. N of Montreal, on 
Lauson. Pop. 1,102. Turquoises of fine qu 
are found in environs, : 


















never exceeds from 
Several rivers flow into the sea in the 
ild fowl, and alli- 
well as French 


















ea (Las), a commune 

dep. of the Doubs, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Pontar- 
lier." 1,275. 
: eee a A — of bag, EI in the 
aia nault, dep.of Mom’ 

FOURMIES, a commune of firee i in the dep. 
of the Nord, cant. of Trelon, on the 1. bank of the 
Petite-Helpe, 10 m. SSE of Avesnes. Pop. in 
1841, 3,634. It has manufactories of wood-ware, 

orate nr cotton ee. and wool-card- 
, and several blast furnaces. 

POURMILED RN, a hamlet in the p. of 

= ee Antrim. - 

POUR. MILE WATER, a rivulet, in co, Cork, 
which runs SW to the head of Dunmanus bay.— 
Also a village in the p. of Kilronan, co. Waterford, 
on the Nier, 6} m. SW of Clonmel. 

FOURNEAUX, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Loire, cant. of Saint-Symphorien-de- 
Lay, 18 m. ESE of Roanne. Pop. 1,170.—Also a 
vi of Sardini 
Maurienne, 19 m. ESE of Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne, 
on the 1. bank of the Arc. Pop. 160. It has lead 
and mines and founderies..—-Also a commune 
of m, in the prov. of Liege, dep. of Marchin. 


P 

POURNELS, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Lozére, arrond. of Marvejols. 
Pop. in 1831, 4,381; 


‘The cant. comprises 11 com. 
in 1841, 4,819. The village is 24 m. NNW of Mar’ 


jols. Pop. 310. Caddis is manufactured here. 
URNES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Nord, “we of La*Bassée, 9 m. WSW of Lille. 
Pop. 1,885, Sugar from beet-root is extensivel 
manufactured here. ” 
a vi of Sardinia, in the div. of 
; prov. of Tarentaise, 25 m. ESE of Moutiers, 
near ar the source of the Isere. 
i. i! aerate & Lower Canalis, tn the oo. of 
i whvae wrence, and watered by the 
“Wed sie and some minor streams. , 
JURNIGUE, a small rocky island in the Medi- 
near the coast of ce, 26 m. E of 
loulon, dep of Var, and to the N of the Isles d'Or. 
| FO URNOLS, a commune of Franes, in the dep. 
Pay nef hares cant. of Saint-Germein-I"Herm, 
\ of Ambert, on the r, bank of the Dolore. 


MTR, oh sautane of Belgium, 


yt ay 
tN a. commune of Bel- 
~ 1,107. Pop. of 


in the div. of Savoy, prov. of | Ab 


prov. of Yamasiro, to the S of Meaco, 
which it may be considered a suburb. 

FOUSIYAMA, or Fouz1, a mountain of Jap: 
in the island of Nifon, prov. of Sourouga, 66 m. 
of Yedo. It is supposed to be the loftiest summit ¢ 
Japan, and is covered with snow. 
remarkable for its density and odour, is sometimes 
emitted from its cone. 

FOUSSAIS, or Foussay,2 commune of France, ~ 
in the dep. of Vendée, cant. of Saint-Hilaire-des- 
Loges, 9 m. NE of Fontenay-le-Comti. Pop. 1,386. 
Tt has manufactories of linen. YF 

FOUSSERET (Le), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Garonne, 
arrond. of Muret. The cant. comprises 17 com. — 
Pop. in 1831, 8,218; in 1841, 7,922. The town is 
21 m. SW of Muret, near the 1. bank of the Lo’ 

Pop. 2,115. It is noted as the birth-place of the 
Sicard. 
FOUTCHEON, or Fou-tcHoune, a town of ya 
pan, in the island of Nifon, cap. of the prov. of Kafi, 
m. W of Yedo.—Also a town in the prov. "of 
at 70 m. SW of Yedo, on the shore of the — 
bay of Totomina.—Also a town in the prov. of - 
Tsonsima, } 

FOUTSITZ, a town of Japan, in the isla f 
Nifon, ey: of Bingo, 105 m. NE of Monko, and 60 
m. W of Osaka. ghee 

FOUX (Care). a headland of the the island of Hat 
in the dep. of the Nord, on the NW coast, between _ 
the bays of the Mdle-Saint-Nicolas and Cheval- 
Blanc, in N lat. 19° 46’, and W long. 78° 83°. May ¢ 

FOVANT, a parish in Wilts, 7m. WSW of Wil- 
ton. Area 2,160 acres. Pop. 681. bacon 

FOVEAUX (Srrarr), a strait of New merge r 
which se the island of New Leinster from 
the SW extremity of the island of Tavai-Poenamoo. — 
It bears considerable general ee to Bass 
strait, but its currents are less violent. entrances — 
are studded with small islands, and on in N side is” 
a low tongue of land which forms Port- 

The most dangerous of its passages is between 
island at its W entrance, and the coast of New 
ster. The most formidable wind is the SW, : 
prevails in the last and two first months of the } 

FOWBERRY, or Fowsvry, a township in the 
of Chatton, Northumberland, 3 m. NE of Wo 
on the N bank of the Till. y's 

ih econo a district of China, in the 





gs? 
PFE! 


47’, and W long. 88° 88’, 

with Wolf river, then 

Menomonie lake, Issuing thence, it fl 

outlet into Winnebago lake, through which 

and directing its course —— Green Townsh 
~ N 


ff 


falis into Green Bay at Fort-Howard, in N lat. 
a total 
300 m., and is navi 
consin a distance of 270 m. 
this point, between the Fox and’ i 
does not exceed 14 m.—Also a river which 
source in the same state, in N lat, 48° 25’, 
enters the state of Illinois, and unites with the ' 
of that name at Ottawa —Also a river of the state 
7 m. NNW of Albany. | of Illinois which runs along the confines of Clay and 
ig drained by Oswe- | Lawrence counties, enters Edwards co., and s 
i Its soil consists of | one of the head-streams of Little Wabash river. 
clay and sandy loam. Pop.| FOX’S CHANNEL, a strait of British North + 
township of ee America, which runs N from gi la ex! 
0 m. N of Warren. Pop. | Hudson's strait, and separates thampton 
and Melville’s peninsula on the W, from a rv 
¥), an indentation of the S coast | explored tract of land on the E. On the N it “r 


Fiinder’s Land, in 8 lat. 32°, and E a oe Sas ee ee eee 
40’, to the E of a headland of the same § 


EE 


% 
f 


a tongue of land on the S 
the W side of the bay of the | St. Lawrence, 

in length, in a SSE direction, narrow, and 
wooded, A channel 14 m. wide’ separates 
Portage island. 

; a raat dato ype es ace he 
in the Winnebagos district, which discharges 

into Rock river in N lat. 43° 8’, 

FOXCOTT, « parish of Buckinghamshire, 2 m, 
NE of Buckingham, and near the Buc canal, 
Area 714 acres. Pop. 99.—-Also a in South- 
am ecelesiastically a chapelry to the 
and 2m, NW of Andover. ‘Area Ci eshen: ie . 

FOXEARTH, a parish in fom m. NW of © 
Sudbury, Area 1,160 acres. Pop. in 1851, 458.5 

FOXEN, a lake of Sweden, in the Jaen and 60 
m. W of Carlstadt, 9 m. in length, and about 8 m, iy 

of 


i 


P 


breadth. ; 
FOXFORD, a market and 

‘Toomore, co. Mayo, on the r. 

7m. Sof Ballina. Pop. in 1881, 
FOXHALL, a in 


A. 
I pw 
ENA! 

















































), a can 
bourne. The'cant. comprises 15 com. Pop. in 1831, 
worl in 1841, 10,789.—The town is 27 m. — 
io 1841, 2,924. It has a Calvinist consistory chu 
Tt was formerly fortified, and has sustained several 

form the chief articles of trade.—Also a 
nia, in the div. of Savoy, prov. of "Te 
odes c 
and 19 m. ENE of Moutiers, on the r. bank of the 
Istre. Pop. 1,100. 
France, in the dep. of the Rhéne, cant. and 2 m. SE 
of St.-Laurent-de-Chamousset, near the r. bank of 
cellent wine, and contain some coal-mines. 
» FOY-BOISSEILLES, a commune of Belgium, in’ 
Y-LES- LYONS (Sarre), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. of Genis- 
aoe - Dep. in 1841, 2,905. It has some iron- 
ar xy wine. 
p aoegg 5 Bega i in the prov. of Namur. Pop. of 
of France, in the dep. of the ag sy cant. 
nts St. _ 18 m. SW of Toulouse. Pop. 890. 
on the N confines of the prov. of Algarva, 
NE of Cape St. Vincent. It is of granitic 
“sea-level. Its summit is visible at sea at the dis- 
tance of 78 m. 
oa alae haa of Beauvoir- 
POOLE, aero 1 
ver of the cos. Donegal, Tyrone, and 
Sa ete 
the Finn and the Mourne, at the town of Lifford. 
‘The tract which it flowe, from Lifford 
rich and and ially overlooked by up- 
kee, in em 2 pres of Londonderry, it 
mountain area of the territo- 
the rivers and affluents which 


the dep. of the Gironde, arrond. of Li- 
of Libourne, on the i. bank of the Dordogne. Po 
aol cor Wine the produce of the locality, — 

mandemento and 5 m. ESE of St. Maurice, 
FOY-L’ARGENTIE’RE (Sarre), a village of 
the Brevenne. Pop. 600. The environs afford ex- 
the prov.of Namur, dep. of Foy-Notre-Dame. Pop. 68. 
ere ee tens oe r. bank of the 
a department and com- 

Y DE PEYROLLIE-RES (Sarsrr), a town 
-DE-MONCHIQUE (La), a mountain of 

im and rises to the height of 4,050 ft. above 
__ FOYE-MONJAULT (La), a commune of France, 
It is formed by the confluence of 

é downward, is in general a low pl. prevailingly 
heme "The river ne all al tidely and, = 

water is large, ae lia- 


















the p. of 
situated on the shore of the Shannon, 2} : 
Shanagolden. The island lies N and S across the 
Shannon, from a point about 350 yds. from the | 
lage; it has a somewhat oval form, and 
about 24 m. in circumf. The harbour’ 
the sound that separates the island and the 
land, in which cae is an ample depth of 
all times of tide. i 
FOZ, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in the prov.and = 4 
45 m. NE of Lugo, partido and 14 m. NE of Mon — 
donedo, on the Atlantic, at the mouth of the Masma, 
which forms a small =. Pop. 1,063.—Also a vil- 
lage of Portugal, in prov. of Alemtejo, 
of Avis, at the confluence of the Zatas and 
32 m. NE of Lisbon. It has extensive i 


> ae 
FOZCALAD to f in, in Aragon. ey an 
the v. of Tervel, Serta of Cotibcice SS | pt 
| 
f 














rio- Montijo, near the confluence of the 
vOZEA, Guadaloupe. 
ZZA, a village. of Austrian Lombardy, in 

prov. and 26 m. N of Vicenza. Pop. 1,975. 

FRAROSA, a small town of the Sardinian 
in the prov. and 7 m. 8 of Mondovi. Tn the wey 
isa of excellent bleck marble. 

FRAD an elevated — in the 
in the Brazilian prov. of Rio-de-J 


= the 
trict of Mambucaba, between — ; 
Parati—aAlso a serra which Angra 
river in the prov. of Bahia, which flows into the At- 
lantic 12 m. 8 of Porto-Seguro. 

FRADES (Dos), an island of Brazil, in the 
of Todos-os-Santos, 2 m. N of Itaparica, 

FRADING, a market-town of Morayia, in 3 
circle of Znaym. : 
FRADLEY, a hamlet in rem s, in 

Staffordshire, 40 m. NE of Li Pop. in 
$82; in 185), 
FRADSWELL, a re 
Stafford, 7} m. ESE of Sto 
Pop. in 1881, 199; Dope ot Sig 
RAGA, a town in the 
SE of Huesca, on she Lortoce of Cosine 
5,028. It stands on two hills on 



































8. 
- FRAIMBAULT-DE-PRIERES (Sarxt), a com- 
immune of France, in the dep. and cant. of Mayenne. 


». L111. . 
ULT-SUR-PISSE (Sarxt), a com- 
tune of France, in the dep. of Orne, cant. of Pas- 


ais, on the r. bank of the Pop. 3,225. 
a small town of Moravia, in the gov. of 


on the L. bank of the Theya, 12 m. WNW of 
Pop. 840. It has celebrated porcelain ma- 
ee . 'S, a commune of France, in the =] 
Jara, cant. of Dampierre, 14 m. NE of Dole. P- 
5 


» FRAISSE, a town of France, in the dep. of He- 
‘Tault, cant. of La Salvetat. Pop. 1,590. 
STHORPE, « parish in the E. R. of York- 
SSW of Pop., with Auburn, 
103; in 1851, 104. 
a canton and commune of France, in 
of Vosges, arrond. of Saint-Dié.—The cant., 
ang, Serpage gelato Er gpa 1841.— 
8 m SSE of t-Dié, on the r. bank 
SE otonetie. age te 
ane y hoygage lad 


ci in Middlesex co., 


8, 18 m. WSW of 


[MLIRGHLAM, a market-town snd parish in 

/ «gee aay wich, and 87 m. NE of 

; eta acres. Pop. in 1801, 
4; in 1831, 2,445; in 1851, 2.450--The town 
eminence not not far from 


INGHAM, a Soeehip 
——— 


which there is here a fine bridge. 
Pop. in 1831, 376; in 1851, 391.—. 
the p. of Sapperton, G) 
Cirencester. Pop. in 1851, 
the co. of Lincoln, 84 m. 8'of Boston. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 706; in jon 801. 

| or Gloncnaten 4m. W by 8 of Chi etic 
of Gloucester, 4 m. 8 ‘ 
a branch of the Avon. "iti ioladeet the 
Wick-Wick. Area 2,120 acres, Pop. in 1} 
1,816; in 1851, 1,837. 

FRAMPTON- UPON-SEVERN, a in 
co. of Gloucester, 6 m. NNW of ley, on the E 
bank of the Severn. Area 2270 acres. in 
1881, 1.055; in 1851, 994. This p. is frequently in- 
undated b' ‘the impetu ous tides of the Severn. 

_— — a aacak t in Suffolk, 8 m. 8E of De- 
benhim. Area 2,837 acres. Pop. in 1881, 6425 in 
1851, 829. 

FRANCA, or VitLa-FRANCA-DO-IMPERADOR; & 
town of Brazil, in the prov, of Sio-Paulo, on the r. 
bank of the Mugi. Pop. 5,000. 

FRANCAIS (Care), a headland on By! N const 
of Hayti, in N lat. 19° 40}, W lon i 

FRANCAISE (La), a town of Hance in in ‘the dep, 
: Tarn-et-Garonne, 11 m. N by W of Montauban. 

8,888; of cant., comprising 4 com., 6,394. 

PP ANCASIEL a small town of France, in paris by 

dep. of the Oise, 14 m. NE of Beauvais. ‘ 
NCAVILLA, a town of Nap! go 
of Otranto, 22 m. WSW of Brindisi. 


11,108. a built; the re 
are wide and straight, and u' 


ina pote at of architecture. A great of 
in 
mpg ee Se cee | 
ma- 


high. Many of the perros Papo 
nufacturing cotton and tobacco p: in the neigh- 
bourhood ; olive oil also is made jn! quantities. — 





of W. Flanders. Thence it runs SE, 
ancient limits of the Belgian De the 
ic of Liege, and the duchy of Bouillon. 
onwards, it — the grand-duchy of 
the dep. of the Ardennes; and 
_ thence runs in a SE direction, cutting the Maese, 
and crossing the Moselle at Syrk, where it leaves the 
frontier of ium, and begins to separate the Prus- 
sian dominions from France, running along the W 
bank of the Saare, between Sarreloais and Buzon- 
ville, and Sarrebruck and Sarreguemines. Thence 
passes SE, cutting the mountains of Vosges, as 
as the source of the Lanter, along whose 5 bank 
till it falls into the Rhine. ¢ frontier-line 
runs due S, along the thalweg or course of the 
one the —_ duchy of Baden from 
ill it reaches Huningue, where that river 
igable. It then turns to the W; after 
straight S, and cuts the Vosges, then 
8, along the crest of the Jura, separating 
Switzerland on the E, as far as to the 
Geneva, whence it runs S along the Rhone, to 
where the river turns to the W; traversing 
at the point where that river becomes na- 
it reaches the Cottian Alps, along which it 
* runs in a SE and then a S direction, separating 
France from the Sardinian states, as far as the shore 
of the Mediterranean. Thus the present inland 
boundaries of France are Belgium on the NE; Ger- 
many and Switzerland on the E; and the Sardinian 
states of “joe f and Piedmont on the SE. 
Outline area.) The present kingdom of F. 
forms a part of Western Europe, and lies within the 
temperate zone. Its utmost extent from N to 8 is 
84°: viz., from the frontiers of Roussillon, in 424° N 
to Dunkirk, in 51° 2’ N lat. or 590 m. Its 
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eae 
fine 
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map of Cassini, the amount is 125,000,000. The au- 
thor of L’/; abonne calculates it at pay ea 
and the author of Apologie sur [Edit de Nantes at 
135,600,000. All the foregoing calculations are evi- 
dently mere approximations founded on Rig Se re 
uncertain data. M. Neckar seems to have the 
first who ascertained the area of F. with considerable — 
accuracy. According to him, F.—not i ling Cor- 
sica—comprehends 26,951 sq. leagues of 2,282 toises, 
or 156,024,218 arpens of Paris, which is equi : 
to 131,722,295 English acres. This calculation was — 


nearly adopted by M. Jorse, author of the Credit 
Nationale, who reckons that France contains 27,000 


e first 


leagues, of 5,785 arpens of Paris to a 
156,225,720 arpens. The committee of 
National Assembly stated it soon at 
26,463 sq. leagues. Turning to more recent autho- 
rities we find the superficial area of F. estimated in 
the Almanac royal for 1819, at 52,562,300 hectares, 
or 26,281°15 sq. leagues of 25 to a degree; by 

C. Dupin—whose calculations are founded on the data 
of the recent trigonometrical survey—at 53,533,426 
hectares, or 132,694,000 acres; by Thaptal. in 1818, 
at 52,000,000 hectares, or about 128,500,810 acres; 
in the Tableau Synoptique du Royaume de France, at — 
52,889,672 hectares, or 130,624,000 or 204,000 — 
sq. m.; and in the Almanach de Gotha, for 1856, at 
9748°19 Germ. sq. m. or nearly 206,000 Eng. sq.m. __ 
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the coasts rise gently from the 
places exhibit cliffs or dangerous 
elevated city in France is —a on 
of Switzerland, which is situated 
the level of the sea, or 2,910 ft. 
l'Ain, is 667, Rhodes 632, Lyons 
at Paris 60, Lille 24, Bordeaux 9, and 
metres above the level of the sea. 
of France lie along the course of 
thence by the great road to Moulins, 
be left, and the road to Auvergne followed 
to Viviers, on the Rhone; and ae 
of that river to Aix, and from Aix to 
provinces of Bretagne, Maine, and An; 
in general, the appearance of deserts. Some 
of Tonraine are rich and pleasing; but mera 
deficient in beauty. Picardy is uninteresting. Poi- _ 
ton is by no means pleasant; and its extensive _ 
amnion resemble the Norfolk and eer fens. 
am e is scarcely more int general, 
than Poi jitou. agg FrancheComi, nd "and , 
gundy, even where well-w are ; 
destitute of cheerfulness. The same 
plies to Berry and La-Marche; ~— the 
tree makes ite, first appearance here, 
increases the beauty of the landscape. 
ders, Artois, and Alsace, are more rich 
turesque. Mr. Young says, that the Lim: 
sesses more natural beauty than any 
F.; hill and dale, woods, lakes, streams, 
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e¢ Gironde S to the 
— line, bro- 
bordered by the 
or plains of sand, 
with fens, marshes, and heaths, and, at 
meadows and cultivated fields. 
Port-Vendre to 


i 


is 
separated from the sea by narrow 
ear Toulon the coast assumes a 
character; and along the gulf of Genoa it 
and broken.—Along the Mediterra- 
m. of coast-line; along the Atlan- 


seu 


and straits.) Along the N coast of F. 
'as-de-Calais, or strait of Dover, be- 
Engiand, and Picardy in France, 21 
and about 20 fath. 

St. John’s road, to the S 
estuary of the Seine, full 
Narrow intervening channels; 
inlet between Calvados 

of La-Hogus, a deep 
La-Manche; La Grande 


1_EF 
il 
Hh 
ar 


m. 
of 
of 


Ui 
of 


i 


if 


+] “, 
L’Aigle, i 
berion, Benat, ~Taillat, tem ee 
Con-Se- Rees, Cap-de-fe-Gerounsh: on the S or 
Mediterranean coast. , ay ae 
Mountains.) The mountainous districts of F, 
chiefly in the 8 and E quarters. The moun-" 
tain-chains are the Cévennes, the Vosges, the Jura, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees.—The grand chain of the Cé~ 
vennes rises to the W of the Rhone. ‘These mountains” 
seem to be the principal centre of the primitive dis-— 
trict of France, and extend into several branches. 
The principal branch runs in a creseent form , 
the river Ardeche towards Ales. The 2d° : 
traverses the Rhone, on the side of Tournon and 
Vienne, towards the plains of Dauphiné.. The 8d 
branch forms the mountains of j 
4 Autun towards Avalon. > 
eagues in length, but is in some parts not more 
1 league in breadth. The 4th branch forms ‘the 
mountains of Forez, separating the basin of the Loire 
from that of the Allier. It rans between Roanne 
and Thiers towards St. Pierre le Moutier.. The 5th’ 
branch separates the basin of the Allier from that of 
the Cher, passing by Clermont to Montlucon.: 
6th branch extends in the direction of Limoges. 
7th chain stretches from the Derflogne 
Charente; and the 8th divides the 
the Garonne. The main ridge of the Cévennes, 
which the above-mentioned branches are 
chains, runs from N to 8, while the branches 
an E and W direction. The N part of the 
the Puy-de-Dome, is sw to contain the 
noes a: most recent activity; the 8 is called , 
and both are denomi the mountains of Au- 
The Monts-d’Or form the centre, and 
mountains in France. See 
—e aggre Sabb Spee 
osges—the Mons Vogesus of Caesar—rises 
little to the N of Deuxponts and Keyserlautern, and 
runs thence in a 8 direction parallel to the course of 
the Rhine, and about 30 m. to the W of 


, 


the 
Besangon and the defiles of Porentrai on 
pare emer Ho ea ns on 
ura, a vanguard of the Alps, forms 
between France and and 








an arrangement which is by no means so marked on 
the Spanish side. The principal defiles leading from 
F. into Spain, are those from St.-Jean-de-Luz to 
= ne sang nee abe to ee 

‘ampeluna, from Perpignan to ona. 
PYREnrEs. 


Rivers.) ¥. is everywhere intersected with rivers 

_ and streams. According to native geographers there 
are 6,000 rivers in F., of which 800 are navigable. 
Omitting streams whose length of course is under 40 
m., 5 rivers, whose courses are either wholly or partly 

in F., flow into the North sea or German ocean, 

viz., the Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheld, the Yser, and 
the Aa; 22 into the Channel or La Manche, viz., the 
Canche, Authie, Somme, Bresle, Arques, Seine, 
PY) Toucques, Dives, Orne, Seule, Vire, Douve, Sienne, 
: Selune, Couesnon, Rance, Arguenon, Gouet, Trieux, 
, Giuer, and Penze; 2 flow into the Atlan- 
viz., the Elorn and the Aulne; 16 into the gulf 
» viz., the Odet, Ell¢, Blavet, Auray, Vi- 

Vie, Lay, Sevre-Niortaise, Charente, 

Seudre, Garonne, Leyre, and Adour; and 15 into the 
, ean, viz., the Tech, Tet, Agly, Aude, Orb, 
Libron, Herault, Vidourle, Vistre, Rhone, Arc, Ar- 
Siagn p, and Var. Among all these 

_ rivers, the Rhone, the Loire, the Garonne, and Seine, 
~ claim the pre-eminence.—The Rhone, for velocity of 
current, and volume of water, is the greatest river of 
ing inferior to the Loire in length of course 
u part of its course belongs to Swit- 
At Lyons it is joined by the Saone, which 
Rhone into its own direction. Below 
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be 








i .. running para- 
m, Itis navigable to within 90 m. of 
from Angers to Nantes is considered 
finest rivers in the world, The majestic 
stream, its wooded isles, the boldness, 
richness-of its banks, all conspire eee 























territory), 
Saone, . 
Comparative length 
showing the com 
in France in iheenet 
French authority: 
Adour, z 
Allier, 4u4 
Aude, 210 
400 
Cher, 370 229 
Creuse, . 280 173 ‘4 
Dordogne, 500 300 5 
Doubs, . 425 hr 
Durance, * Fy 380 : 
Garonne to Cordovan, . 750 
Ditto to Bec-d'Ambez, . 620 
Herault, . . « 135 
Diese (the French portion), i70 
to o 
Loire, . . . . 1,040 
Marne, ‘ . . . 470 
Mouse, . . . 700 
Ditto (the French portion), 260 
Moselle, . . < . . 5830 
Ditto (the French portion), 270 
Ditto (he French portion), ’ ie 
tto (the . 
Orne, s = . . 140 
Rhine, ‘4 . é $ 1,550 
Ditto (the French portion), . - 220 
Rhone (com; the lake of Geneva), 860 
Ditto (the portion), . 520, 
Ditto to . . . 530 
° . . . 610 
Taso he French portion), ~ <}' 0p 
Somme, 190 
Tarn, . . . . » B55 
Vienne, . . . . B55 
Vilaine, . . . . + m0 
Yonne, 250 









Lakes.) 






stu 
De Grand-Lieu, in the dep. of Loire-Inforieure, 7, 
Saint-Point, Sore, hes 
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annual temp. of Montpellier will be } 


1170; the average degree of 


“850; ‘and the 
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uly by 1-087 
represented 


of cold in Jan 


to t 
uch 


Ww rng be 
the cork-tree, i. the fig-tree. 


other hand, is better suited 
As w tem 
the average degree of 
perature of 


1196, The following table 


p. of Bordeanx will be 
Sie ach ths middie of Jely to the The tween the mean tem 


possesses the | the average degree 


In Touraine and the Limousin, snow | the average degree of heat in J 
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London and Paris is nearly the sa 
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severity of winter. The 
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by | of London,—the average degree of 
ven | —and the average degree of heat in 

the N of | sented by 1-000; the annual temp. 
-jat i — points in France, 
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yet, ¢ 


perience heavier | nuary at 1-040; and of heat in J 


frosts, than occur in the S of | nual tem 


and of longer duration | presented by 1-028; the average 
yg ee ees division of F. 


as perhaps more favourable 
in Europe. In the N dis- 
and more moist in sum- 


oceur; the air is pure, light and 


climate of a country so extensive 

a continuance of sach weather 

Dis eeked about the middle of May. 
harvest commences about the latter end of June, 


meat nee be various; yet it may be | plants as shrink from cold, «: 
heavy, 
In winter they ex 
ee 


in the SW parts of England. The h 
climate of Normandy is fully proved 
ee vontere ot te rich pastures ; 
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by conceiving it to form an exten- 
ve_basin, of which the circumference consists of 
primitive formations, and of which the centre also 
rises in primitive rocks; while the intermediate space 
between the central formation and the circumference 
is composed of rocks of secondary and tertiary classes. 
‘This general arrangement may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table :— 
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alone has been found the beautiful lily 

The oolitic system is so intricate 
that it is difficult to follow its course. 
rounds the Paris basin. 


in its 
It 


Paris, through Maine and Anjou to 

then turns W to Rochelle. 

third branch, commencing at Luxemburg, extends _ 
along the course of the Moselle, and the Meurthe, 
the Vosges, through Cote-d’Or, along the course of 
the Saone, forming part of the Jura chain, 

wards to the confines of Lyons. This group 
ramified through other deps. of F., and flanks 
Pyrenees and the Swiss Alps. In all these localities, 
and in all its subdivisions, from the lias to its 

beds, the oolitic group is well developed in 

eral characters, and abuunds in finely preserved or- 
ganic remains. From the examination of the 


of F., that the close of the oaltie period mata, ; 
the era of the elevation of those places; ‘conse~ 
quently, that F. and Switzerland existed only as. 
bottom of the sea, while the greater 
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Angoumois, &e, . 


Provence, Languedoc, &., 
the Bourbonnois and Niver- 


The chalky district of Champagne, Sologne, Tour- 


aine, Poitou, Sain 


ws, | aero 
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Allier pass. 
and in some 
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ae 
country. The 
luding the varieties called lignite and anthracite— 
iron and steel, silver and lead, antim 


manganese, alum, and sulphate of iron. 


eg 


Phe total 
value of the quantities of these substances aged 


in 1882, was £4,230,039; in 1836, £6,169,188. 


great increase, amounting to nearly 45 per 


within four years, was in no small d 
ion 


ince that 


have had the ad 


stated intervals, of the advice of i 


neers regarding the conduct of their works 


eral wealth of the 
oe government has established a board under 


principal products of the other de 
the system of i 


Mines and Minerals.] Only one out of the 86 
rtments into which modern F. is divided, 


nothing to the min 
the government in 1833. 
French mining proprietors 


pa 
in | tributed to t 


will 


mixed with 


gravelly loams predo- 
are spots of poor granite 
ip the country is 
calcareous, A reddish | © 
granite, 
the Limousin, La Manche, Berry, 
in the air 


he prov. called Brease is a poor coun- 
alone, on a white clay or mari, amounting it is 


250,000 acres, The stony soil of Franche-Compté 


From Besancon to Orechamy 
he sane The rocks are 


Franche-Com: 
sub-soll. Of the granite 


are friable and sandy; 
she mene ond. phe thoy 
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umber A known and 


pe go staff of well. 
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ig localities throughout 
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these mines appear to have been worked 
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dis- 
at La-Gardette, in the 
in the dep. of Isere. This event 
1791. Is io a rogelar ein of quartz, 
1 on eee of gneiss, and containing auri- 
Ip of iron, and somé fine specimens of 
F bet the produce did not pay the ex- 
: and ‘this mine has been abandoned.—Anti- 
\ found in the mountains of Auvergne and 
fais; but the quantity produced amounted, 
“in ‘1834, to only 101 tons, valued at £2,849.—There 
five mines from which manganese is obtained. 
eae croce oe ,089 tons, valued at £4,206. 
Saline essere Under the head of saline sub- 
: | Rewer hee gry on) (chloride oes 
copperas ( of iron), alum (sulphate 
‘ead pe The first of these su ces, 
‘salt, is procured chiefly from the evapora- 
n of sea-water, but partly also from mines of fossil 
and saline springs imp regnated by fossil salt. 
oe pean in which salt is procured from these 
t sources are,— # 


905 
058 
037 


= ace of these in 1842 was 407,250 tons, 
ne 851." This quantity was found to be suf- 
} for the consumption of the country, and to 


evaporation of sea-water, 


brine 
mines of fossil salt, 


ae e it, and 18 below it, The other mineral — 
es ay of any consequence in F. are those of Forges, * 
ichy, Bourbon- Lancy, Balarne, ~ 
Passy. The greater part of these are under 
spection and superintendence of Piyiciane appointed 
by Shir yp 
le productions.) The total 
table species indi oo to or a 
estimated in the Gallicum of 
1828, at 7,276. Of ‘phenagiihties plants, | 
sesses 2,950 dicotyledonous, out of 64,600 
number known; and 713 
15,400. Of cryptogamous plants, F, has 
lar cryptogams out of 4,500 known; and 
cular, out of 10,500 known. The following 
rative table of the phanerogamons plants indi 
in the different states of Europe is from Bei 
Physical Atlas :— : 
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4,902,910 in the 
4,596,480 in 
8,499,490 in fallow ground, - 
It was admitted, moreover, that ther’ was In 


an extent of 


that of the fallow ground. 
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one- 
agriculture] Previous to the 
ee F. was little superior to that of any other 
continental Europe. Nearly two-fifths of the land 
of cultivation were in what is termed culture and pas- 
and produced on an average about one-half of what good 
‘on the like quantity of the same soll would have prod: 
tenures under which land was at this 


it 


honorary and feudal dues paid to the nobility 

i numbers exceeded 44,000), with corrdes, militia, &., 
at least to £5,000,000 sterling; and the government 

from the produce of agriculture the sum of £8,000,000 ster- 
Th fine, it has been calculated, that, exclusive of the rents 
pald proprictors, and of the duties of excise, 

¢, the produce of the soll was charged 


upwards of £21,000,000 sterling. But disadven- 
more discouraging and oppressive pressed upon agri- 
to the revolution, which we cannot propefly un- 


pleting the payment. In consequence of this. 

the depreciation of assignats, the poorest classes of. 

were enabled to become proprietors of from 1 to 20 

ther cause has also contributed to increase the number of 
proprietors since the Revolution. Before that, 4 
have been the law, or at least the custom, invariably to divide — 
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f grain. It is stated by M. Millot that 
n cater doer rae oe 


1 the medium 
king the average of all F., was about 5-2 


be mean produce was 12 hectolitres, or 33 
ber hectare, or 24712 acres. The maximum 
20 hectolitres, or 55 bushels, per hec- 

un, 4°62 hectolitres, or 12°8 bushels. 

the prodnce in England, §cot- 

to be 40 hectolitres hectare, 

acre; and, in doing so, he 

i . - Since 

further pro- 


agriculture; and 
1815, the follow- 
Population had in: 


Thus in one century and a half, the of F. is 
not double, yet the consumption of corn’ has more 
than tripled. Since 1815 F. has an 
on an ave 800,000 hectolitres of w —_ , 
senting a value of more than 17,600,000 fr, i 
ing a period of 80 years, dating from 1815, it was 
necessary for 20 successive harvests to im 1 


ing 10 other irs the importation was under 66; 
hectolitres. in 1853, the report of cereales ; 
to 5,159,854 metrical quintals; in 1854, 5,414, 
Pat in 1855, 4,109,589 qls. But in these 


rance exported 3,963,487 qls. in 1858; 1,596,206 | 


in 1854; and 957,581 in 1855. It appears that th 
cereal portion of two out of every three ents. 
F. is insufficient for the internal consumption of: 
country, and this part of the general produce of the 
soil constitutes considerably more than the fond 
of the nation, according to Mode Gasparin, 
presents the proportions of the different 

food that compose the provisions of 

being taken at 100, as follows: 


a 


0 





ox oak 

ebns, fact. In 1700, during the 

reign of Louis ~ 49 inhabitants out of 

lived upon white bread, anil 61 on black bread, 

made with inferior grain. In 1784, under Louis 

ee at the height of the ity of the monarchy, 

inst of 89 there were 41 i itants who were fed 

|} with wheat. Scarcely any progress had taken ; 

At the present time the proportion is 60 out of 100, 

_and the proportion of the pop. consuming wheat is 

vastly greater than that of those who subsist on infe- 

‘ior grain. This is the reverse of what took place 
under Louis XIV, 

-“It may indeed be objected that 14,000,000 of in- 
habitants are still reduced to accept the inferior 
)ecereals as en aliment, and that in this respect re 
land is far in advance of this country. ‘Traly ly 
white, bread is eaten in that country; but when it 


fails, le starve, passing at once from luxury 
to fi a ache than this, it were better, we 


the 
‘amine. 


. will have the advantage of con- 

wheat. F. possesses at the present day, in 

the middle of the 19th cent, an agricultural produc- 
which, for quality and quantity of its results, is 

bly superior to that of ary other country 

of Europe, and of any other epoch in the economic 
of modern times, Russia which, like the 

of former days, passes for being the granary 

hed populations, produces from a sown hec- 

of wheat 2 hectolitres less than the lands of F. 

, Belgium, and England do not yield for 

al acres a greater return of wheat than the best 
departments. Their apparent superiority 

from the restricted extent of their territories; 

if weadd Scotland and Ireland to England, the 
sof production is reduced just as it is for 


“ and Basses Alpes, and other infertile 
districts. _In no other region of the world, and in 
the annals of no other do we meet with an in- 
‘stance of agricultural tion in the of 44 
' increased from 70,000,000 of litres 
in to 188,000,000; or, in other words, which 

creased threefold in the like period.” 
first Revolution, | 


. of 
\ i seon romances taeee ibis oc the 7 woods at I 
nevards at £3 16s. 6d., meadows at £2 i and 


bo 


. “In five-sixths of F.,” 
ws tural 


and ingeniousl 

elod-crushing, sowing, and so forth, ee ee ee ph po 

sere of grain-growing land in England, course 

days’ rainbling about Mantes, I saw nothing farther advaneed 

than very small, and some of them rude, wheeled ploughs, 
teeth, forks with which 


by a very well-kept donkey, seems amply 
pulling required at the plough. The 

all the depth to which the 

as it struck me, could have very nearly p ed. th 
himself, To all intents and purposes cra 
than ploughing, end as I watched the progress ¢ 
furrows, I thought of Mi Mechi’s declaration, 
not ploughed one-third deep 


rciple 
stilks yield only a slight and insufficient leve 
conductor. In barns and farm-yards the p 
thight be expected, in use, instead of the thn 
rader w 





97 f. or 161 per cent.; and if into 

have to pay no less than 220 f. or 366 
duties of all kinds levied on wines in 1 

to 59,176,465 f.; and the quantity of wine 
was estimated at 45,000,000 henchione 
land consumes only a } gallon of wine per 
consumption of F. is nearly 20 gallons per t 


pint of the dep. of Finistére, apply themselves 


taising for the table, and 
eee is cule texach, that Brest, 
other towns, draw their supplies 

from them. Cauliflowers, broccoli, 
and apie. are pro- 

amazing ice, an an excel- 
The value of the annual produce of 
in F. is estimated at 21,500,000 francs ; 
it cultivated by espalicrs <t 64,500,000 
the kitchen-gardens at 197,000,000 f. 
ap ornamental gardening, F. is 

4 straight avenue, the terrace, the 
formal bass and jets d'eau, are still 





forest of Orleans lies to the N of that 
river Loire. It covers a surface of more 
acres; and contains several plains and 
is 15 leagues in length; but of very unequal bgea 
being in some places 7 or 8 | and } 
only 2 or 3 broad. Before the Revolution the value 
randies, as they have a finer taste, and | of timber annually felled in this forest amounted'to 
¢ ‘The total value of the brandy pro- | 100,000 livres: the profit being part of the : 
'rance in 1852, was £2,362,366, at an aver- | of the duke of Orleans. Numerous banditti 
5 of 1s. 11yyd. per gallon. The average an- | haunted it; and it is still infested by immense 
of brandy is about 11,000,000 gallons. | bers of wolves. The forest of Ardennes was in 
ish, Dutch, Flemish, and Hamburghers, | sar’s time the largest in Gaul; and exten 
‘the greatest part of these brandies. Vine-| the conflux of the Rhine and Moselle on 
made in Provence, Guyenne, Orleannais, | far as Artois on the W,—a of 240 m.; 
Aunis, Brittany, &c.; that of Orleans is | from the 5S frontier of Luxe to the Waal 
the hest.—Cyder is made in most of those | the N,—or 150 m. in breadth. forest 
whose climate is unfavourable to the | cleared in a great many places, especially towards 
Normandy is particularly famous for this | its extremities. It, however, still extends over 
where they also make brandy of it. greater part of the duchy of Luxemburg, the 
sugar.| More importance is now at-| of the bishopric of Liege, and the norsnina 
this branch of commercial industry than | Champagne. Here, during the middle ages, the 
period when Napoleon's continental | of chivalry, in the true spirit of their , TO 
induced the French to turn their thoughts | in quest of adventure, and boxe were performed s¢ 
excellent substitute for the colonial article. | of their most splendid achievements.—The forest 
en — for ae —a 2 woe Fountainbleau, anciently called the forest of 
sugar now n the cause w! covers 26,424 acres of ground, including niany empt \ 
its on a par with the sugar of West | places where the timber has pepe Bo: Tae wee 
the old org = egy pros 000° th 
arpens; and yie! 12,000,000 francs to the royal ‘ 
treasury. At the Revolution, all the forests held by 
the corporate bodies and the emigrants were am : 
to those of the state; which were thus incréa 
upwards of 4,000,000 arpens, 
Belgian forests, and those on the W bank. 
Rhine, in the year 1806 yielded , 
70,000,000 of francs. All forests of mol 
acres were also added to the national de 
declared unalienable. Do 
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Maine, Anjou, Poitou, Berry, N 


ind, are the provs. 


, Limousin, Auv 


n'a 


this colour. They are short in the ign 


colour of the cattle from Paris to 
of France have never been | flat backs, well-arched ribs, deep 


it | pale reddish, or rather a cream colour. 


+ 4,000,000 Iie: must be the of the Limousin are the best in 


000,000 | B 
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is about 140, 
of 80,000,000 firs. wa- | a! 
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60,000,000 


D}, composed 


cesta tia 
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y has been | covered with wood, 
; and] with verdant past: 
and are generally 

Scotti 


eeien ee ee 


it is affirmed, won the deci- | oxen are “bred an 
y of his ca- | also computed to be 


But Normand 
periorit 


stare formed small put of equilateral triangle of 7 lee 
Micmwan’ booed The Nor- | are reserved for the 
Seclee anh Ouch, vay ounts 
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ranch Nornandy, and | the eupetiorty 
8 , in most of F., are 
causes, her 


‘at night, and she’ from the 
summer. They are gounly 

field till November. en snow 
are sometimes fed on the branches of 


descend into the plains 

ng the winter cold. But the most extensive 
"i i ep is that which takes 
annually, and as regularly as in Spairi, from 
¢, or Delta of the Rhone, and the stony 
Cran, to the mountains of Provente 
iné, especially to those of Gap and Bar- 
back again. The migration to the 
takes place in May; and they return in 
and sometimes sooner. It is 


e ecepe A and order of an 
. The flocks belong to several pro- 


certain sum for every sheep 

at 1} franc a-day, and a free cottage 

. The wages of an inferior shepherd 
ing; with the same allowance for 
erd. The av weight 

of the native fleeces is about 24 or 3 Ibs.; that of the 
Merinos 6 Ibs. The wool of the former is generally 
indifferent quality. The wool of Roussil- 

finest; that of Narbonne is nearly equal, 

cottony, and of a shorter fibre. The wool 

i is next in quality; that of Languedoc is 
somewhat less fine. The wool produced on the sea- 
heavy. The wools of the moun- 

and De Sommicres are of thre, 


board: as 


extensive and important in the 

cent. The first regular, 

silk-manufacture was made by 

great efforts to procure workmen from 

the French soon made great progress in 

facture, principally at Lyons and: other 

8 of France, whence many parts pri ae 

and still are supplied with silk goods... At Troyes 

leather and ment were first prepared w 

degree of dexterity: the people of that pl: 

likewise early celebrated for the goodness 

dyes. The French were at this period 

in the manufacture of iron and ‘ 

their fire-arms from Lombardy. \ 

Apbecile on ae eg ag er a aoheialle 

Abbeville, but they were so : 

made that the attempt was abandoned. © Italian 

nufactures were brought by the same monarch 

Paris; where the armourers finished the 

made and purchased at Milan. Gun was 

made in F. during the reign of Henry ; but not 

in such quantities as to render the importation of » 

it unnecessary; Genoa, gg! ory poner the 

French with gunpowder. e reign of Henry IV., 

and the administration of the great Sully, must be 

regarded as the first grand era of the manufactures | 

of F.. Sully, more friendly to i 

commerce or manufactures, 

enter into the ht et = apostan = 

the monarch profited b é 

sense of the nore H price 

buildings at Fountainbleau, the castle of 

and the Tuilleries, for rearing silk-worms; ‘ 

caused mulberry-trees to be planted ee various provs. 

where they had not been usly but» 

the attempt to rear the silk-worm as ‘ 

proved abortive. The good effects of 

tions and perseverance, however, 

his a oem seily by ite ilk 

reigners, was speedily enriched by its manu- 

factures; so much so that in seven years from its 

establishment, the southern provs. of Lan-— 
and Provence, are to have. 





i i - a height 
grandeur unknown in former 

'y. The principal new manufac- 
introduced, or established and 

were those of Sedan, Abbeville, 

and the glass-manufacture of St. Gobin. 
fine cloth at Sedan owed its 

jon to Nicolas Cadezu who had 

of the mode of manufacture 
Entering into partnership 

ian merchants in 1646, they ob- 
manufacture of woollen cloths 
and manner of Dutch cloths. 
ve monopoly of Cadeau and his 

partners was on point of expiring, a proposal for 
commencing another manufactore of fine cloths at 
in imitation of those of Spain and Hol- 

made by Vanrobais, a Dutch merchant. 
‘mstantly acceded to the proposal, and Van- 
brought from Holiand, was settled with 
Abbeville. Thirty woollen looms 
with as many fulling-mills as were 
In 1708, the looms exceeded 
persons, men, women, and chil- 
ed in picking the wool, and wind- 
ing, and shearing the cloth. By 
noblemen were permitted to enter 
with cloth-weavers, without deroga- 
orhonour. The manufacture of 
éstablished by Henry IV. was revived with 
Colbert; and obtained the name of 

the circumstance of the house in 
mannfacture was carried on having been 
that name, who first brought 

searlet dye which also 

Ibert had rebuilt and or- 

aan particularly the Lou- 
| sre and the Tuilleries, and was anxious that they 
should. be splendidly furnished. With this view he 
_ collected together some of the most able workmen 
’ i -weavers, gold- 


if 
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cloth, silk, camel and goats’ ! 
copunieedl soca eee Tsune Rebelit, 
i in various parts » by - 

who obtained an exclusive patent for this Hi 
and in 1703, the manufacture of serges ’ 
which had been established after the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain, rivalled those of Eng 
lend. The unjust and impolitic revocation of 

edict of Nantes gave a fatal blow to some of: 
most flourishing and lucrative manufactures of 

The people driven out of the kingdom by that ill- - 
advised measure were generally the best merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers in the country. Those 
who had money retired into England and Holland; 
but the more industrious part of them settled) in 
Brandenburg, where they introduced the manufae- 
ture of serge, cloths, druggets, crapes, caps, 

and hats, and also the dyeing of all sorts of I 
|The goldsmiths, jewellers, watch-makers, and car- 
vers amongst them principally settled in Britain; and 
to them England is indebted tor her silk-manufac- 
tures, and for. various improvements in mant- 
facturing , hats, glass, watches, cutlery, and 
hardware. It is impossible to fix with the» 
first imroduction of the cotton-manufacture my ® i 
It was casricd on in Normandy previous to the * 
dle of the 18th cent. Before 1747, the manufacture |) 
of cottons—or ‘ cotton-linens’ as they were 
called—was established at Nantes in Bretagne. P 
most flourishing period of the French Nh 
was from 1656 to 1750; subsequently to the ld 
mentioned period, several canses _ 
uufavourable to their rapid and in- 


crease. 
+ Woollen manufactures.| We have seen that the 
fabrication of woollen goods was early introduced: 
into F. It is only, however, of late years that ‘the 
introduction of carding-machines, and other amelio- 
rations in the system of spinning and weaving, has. 
placed — cloths at command of the pop.» 
i u 1812 the ; 


4,500,000 of foreign wool; in 1836 about 0, 
kilogs. of native wool were consumed in F.« 





revocation of the edict of Nantes, 

1680, the number of silk-looms at 
from 9,000 to 12,000. From 1689 to 
after. the revocation, they were 

. In 1750, under. a more tolerant 
ber increased to 12,000. From 1780 
was 18,000. The revolution brought 
umber to 8,500, and under the Empire 
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ught the number to 27,000 in 1827, 40,000 
: and 50,000 in 1844. Since then the number 
has kept up, notwithstanding the late revolution, 
with this stesca, that the town of Lyons has lost 
a little, whilst the country-districts have gained. In- 
dependently of the circle of Lyons, there may be 
reckoned at Nismes, Avignon, Paris, in Picardy, 
Lorraine, and Flanders, about 20,000 looms for silk 
stuffs and silk lace, 15,000 for various other kinds of 
silks, and 20,000 for ribands, giving a total of up- 
of 100,000 looms. Estimating at 30 kilogs. 
the-silk per annum for each loom, and at 3,000 f. 
the average obtained from its produce, we shall have 
an ximate sum of 300,000,000 f. for the silk 
man! ure in F., one-half of which is disposed of 
and the rest at home. The entire value of 
the manufactured in F. in 1850 was 405,822,000 
hich 283,218,000 fr. represented the value of 
vuw material, The number of establishments was 
1,061, employing 163,156 hands or nearly 37,000 
more than the woollen manufactures. The china- 
worm has been naturalized in F., especially in the 
of Gard, Drome, Vaucluse, and Ardéche. Red 
nd blue embroidered stuffs are largely exported 
from F. to Persia and Turkey. 
Cotton manufactures.| Prior to 1786 Swiss cot- 
tons were generally used in F. About 1789 the 
panne saben of English cottons imported into F. 
was about 25,000,000 fr., chiefly of the finer fabrics. 
Napoleon’s ‘Continental system’ made it a matter 
of necessity forthe French to resort to their own 
resources; and they so far succeeded, that the 
quantity of cotton spunvn 1812 was equal to the 
‘average of that spun in England in the ten years 
i pop with 1797; thus bringing them to a sta- 
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as tas that occupied by us 15 years 
pes that period, cotto ies have 

) widely through Picardy) and Normandy. 
827 to 1836, the average value of the year’s 
tion of cotton was prineaaared fr. In’1839, 
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material. | cles of taste and 


was 12,000. The re-establishment of | 





article of this kind, as well as all sorts 

and tasteful toys, are carried to great 

China is principally manufactured at Sevres, and- 
enjoys a high degree of reputation. ‘The glass-— 
manufacture of St. Gobin still retains its pre-emi- 
nence for large and beautiful mirrors. The crystal 
manufactories in and near Paris in particular are. 
very numerous. The manufactures of F. pro- 
duced in 1842, 32,711,545 f£., and gave employment) 
to 13,797 individuals. French furniture is in’ ‘ 
eral cheaper than ours. Dyeing is carried on to 
great extent in the vicinity of the silk, woollen, line 

and cotton-manufactories. ‘The waters of the Saone. 
are excellent for — ‘it is said, if 
soapy quality; those of the Rhone, being pure, are: 
equally fitted for dyeing. The waters of the little 
river Sornin are also reckoned remarkably good for 
dyeing; indeed, generally spéaking, the superior ex- 
cellence of the French slots is supposed to result, 
in regard to colour, from the great purity of the 
waters used in dyeing. 

Except in articles of silk and of iron, the great 
manufactures of F. are, as in England, mainly con- 
ducted in the northern and central parts of the 
country. Thus Rheims, Amiens, Sedan, Louviers, 
Elbceuf, Beauvais, Vire, Tours, and Abbeville; all 
towns in Normandy, Picardy, French Flanders, and 
adjacent provs., are the places in which woollens are 
mostly made; though some are ma ate 
Castres, Aubusson, Carcassonne, Vienne, and ‘other 
towns in the S. Rouen, Lille, Roubaix, Turcoing, 
St. Quentin, Mulhausen, &c., besides Valenciennes, | 
Chantilly, and Bayeux, for lace, are the ‘au 
seats of the cotton manufactures; and many of them, 
together with Laval. Rennes, and other towns in- 
Brittany, Cambray, Douai, &c., the places whence” 
the linen goods chiefly come. Paper, pusteboard)’ 
and paper-hangings, indeed—important articles ‘6f/ 
produce, since their annual value is as much ag 


43,000,000 f.—are made principally at Annonay, |} 


Angouléme, Vienne, Montauban, Nismes, and other” 
laces in the Sand W; as are kid-gloves, morocco | 
eather, watch machinery, wedgewood and: other) | 
earthenware, mirrors, &e. Bat beet-root’ st pry 
which is produced to an amount yearly ardor 8 } 
£4,480,000 in value, comes wholly f aoe the N’ hg 
and eminently from that entitled ‘the North,” i 
which the towns of Dunkerque, Lille, and 
ciennes are situated. Sevres, which has ‘an 

pean fame for its porcelain, is in what is W 
regarded as 6ne o pp Bove tom 

adjacent dep., almost monopolizes 


| of 
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ne 
Beggar onc 
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580,000 tons of shipping, 
than one-fourth were 


yy foreigners, only one-third of 
shat of Great Britain, and one-tenth of that of the 


existing bet : ; 
land-commerce, the total amount of the eymmercial 
investment in 1840 was divided as follows: 
Sea-commerce, 1,481,000,000, equal to 718 pér cent. — 
Land-commerce, 582,000,090, equal to 28°2 per cent, 
The value of “4 articles a the land-commerce 
and the united imports exports consisted, was 
distributed between the various countries of impor- 
tation and exportation in the folllowing proportions: 
Switzerland, . ° 
Belgium, - 
Sardinian states, . 
Germany. 
Spain, . 
Prossia, . 
Netherlands, 
Total, 582,000,000 or 100 
The value of the entire sea-commerce was 
buted in 1840 amongst the countries of E. 
not in Europe, the French colonies, and 
fisheries, in the following manner: 


Coantries in Europe, 
Countries out of Earope, 


= 


on 
757,000,000 or $1 pereant, 
582,000,000 or BP... 


f., or 12 per cent. 
exportation than on importation, The foreign 


, | duce entered for French consumption 


iby 


867,000,000 f., showing an increase of 3 and 11 

cent. on a comparison with 1848 and the 5 

average. The French produce exported 
nted 790,000,000 f., presenting 





Sipereent 7 crete ing S08 
f., or 9 per cent. as compared with 1847, and only 
Giiisdheteascateat commence te of 5 years. 
the mode of conveyance by which these 

000 f. worth of ce entered and left 

, we find that the maritime com- 

ted a value of 1,441,000,000 f. offi- 

orl oreo 000 f, actual value; whilst the 

by land was 574,000,000 f. official valne, or 
469,000,000 f. actual value. The — between 
the two modes of transport was cent. by 
sea, probe 28 per cent. by land, precisely the aver- 
the 5 previous years. In 1847 the proportion 

wan relatively 74 and 26; so that it appears the mari- 
commerce in 1848 did not maintain the increase 

Of 2 per cent. to which it attained in the previous year. 
This however, is almost entirely confined 


to the import trade; the imports by sea in 1847 


amounting to 72 per cent., and in 1848 to only 67 
to the —— they were 


the ar amount of z maritime com- 

meree of F, in 1848 was 1,441,000,000 f. official value ; 
d amount, vessels sailing under the national 
712,000,000 f., or 49 per cent., and foreign 
esséls 729,000,000 f., or 51 per cent. The propor- 
fm 1847 was respectively 46 and 54 per cent., 
was also the average of the 5 preceding years. 
compured with 1847 the French mercantile navy 
decreased 19 per cent., and 11 ys cent. on the 
average. In the number an tonnage of fo- 
vessels trading with French ports the decrease 
ne, amounting to 80 per cent. on 
1 per cent. on the 5 years’ average. The 
eat show more clearly the proportion ex- 
rage apt French and foreign vessels engaged 


eg 


00,0 00. With the four colonies. of I 
and Martinique, the: to 
a falling off of 44 per cent.; and 
with of 16 per cent. In 1847 the commerce 
of F. with the United States amounted in walue 
to 223,000,000 f., and that with Great Britain’ 
189,000,000 f.; in 1848 the former had decreased to | 
156,000,000 f., or 30 per cent. less, whilst the trade 
with England had increased 12 per cent., amounting 
to 212,000,000 f., official value. é 
On analyzing the proportionate value of the 
ports into F. from various countries 1848) 
obtain the following results: The value 0 
received in France from the United States 
127,000,000 f., against 160,000,000 f, in 1847; de- 
crease, 20 per cent.. From Switzerland the amount i} 
was 105,000,000 against’ 106 im 1847. sin 10 5 
comes third in order, with 98,000,000 i eo 
in 1847; decrease, 38 per cent. The arrivals from 
Sardinia, which had declined to 90,000,000 in ae 
— in 1848 to — 68,000,000.. Those from 
mgland present a st ing decrease, te 
only 56,000,000, against 109,000,000 iat wat 
the average of the 5 TN 
than 135,000,000. Russia, which sent, in 1847, 
111,000,000 of produce, in 1848 sent only 41,000,000, 
or 63 per cent. less; it must, however, be remarked, 
that the decrease is principally exhibited in n, of 
which the export was 49,000,000 less in re 
under review. The German Zollverein sent into F. KF 
40,000,000 f. of produce against 70,000,000 f. in 1847; 
bing a decrease of 42 per cent. Next comes Spain, 
which furnished 32,000,000 f. 50,000,000 f. in 
1847. The imports from Turkey, in 1847, amounted 
to 98,000,000 f., inclusive of 55,000,000 f. of grain: 
in 1848 the total imports from that quarter were 
only 25,000,000. From the British East Indies came 
21,000,000 f., against 83,000,000 f. in 1847; from the 
Netherlands 19,000,000 f., against 25,000,000 f. in 1847. 
From the above eleven countries came 73 per cent, 
of the total imports. The amount of 8 per cent. was 


fu he by the follo French 
oesions: the Isai of Resnion, Gastalen 


ue, St. Pierre, and M ion, Fa peer 2 i 
the reas h fisheries, the French or ye postage nels 
Sen Algeria, and Erench yaa th coke ve 
prep red Sai the same as Pol mi ; 
The remaining 19 per cent. of imports was fur- 
nished i in mei “i oP mae —_— various other coun- 

be mentioned 


Chili, from — 
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‘ ‘commerce, 
h 8 in 1851 was 2,020,000,000. fr., | 
6,000,000 fr., or 6 per cent. more than in 1850, 
M fr., or 25 per cent. more than the aver- 
i In actual value this 
. is reduced to 1,923,000,000 
a difference of 97,000,000 fr. The ensemble 
commerce was divided into 781,000,000 fr. 
and 1,239,000,000 fr. for exports. These 
compared with the periods above men- 
and the average of the five years, 
increase of 10 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
commerce of France with her colonies 
powers amounted, in 1852, in exports and 
together, to an official value of 3,120,000,000 
of 333,000,000 fr., or 12 per 
result of the previous year, and of 
fr., or 23 per cent., as compared with 
of the five preceding years. Calculated 
to the actual value, as fixed for 1852, the 
of France in their ensemble only amounted 
000,000 fr., which, as compared with the 
amount of 3,120,000,000 fr., gives a decrease 
000 fr., or 2 cent. In the above 
of 8,120,000,000 fr., the imports reckon for 
1,000 fr., and the exports for 1,682,000,000 fr. 
value of the articles imported in 1852 was more 
fr., or 24 per cent. than the results 
and it exceeded by 302,000,000 fr. or 27 
the quinquennial i The 
the exports, as com with 1851, 
increase of 52,000,000 fr., or 3 per cent., 
with the average of the five years, 
amounts to 280,000,000 fr. or 20 per 
' According to the actual valuation, the total 
of the articles imported was 1,392,000,000 fr., 
‘an increase of 298,000,000 fr., or 27 per 
a5 compared with the results of 1851. the 
; articles exported was 1,680,000,000 fr., 
‘of 1,520,000,000 fr., being an increase of 
) fr., or 11 per cent. With regard to 
ecial commerce, the total amount of the exchanges 
, MOLL to the official value, 2,219,000,000 fr., 
yg Ace more than in 1851, and 421,000,000 
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cent. more than the average amount 

According to the actual 
of the special commerce in 
Aumounted in samkeekooe to 989,000,000 fr., and 
ports 000 fr., being a surplus in 
mr of 1852 over 1851 of 224,000,000 fr., or 29 

in imports, and of 99,000,000 fr., or 9 per 


more than 60,000,000 f. per ann.: since . ; 
this amount increased on an average to 71 
In 1840, it rose to 76,000,000 = The amount 
Belgian produce imported into F. presents, for, 
an excess of 15 cent. compared with 
and of 25 per cent. compared with the a 
the last 5 years. The imports from Belgium 
mostly composed of manufactured goods. 
thread and cloth figure for the amount of 20, 
f. After the above three Powers followed, 
to the relative importance of the amount of | 
&e., sent by them, the Sardinian states, Swi 
Spain, and Russia. These amounts, which in 
were as follows, viz.:— 

Sardinian states, . 

Switzerland, . 

Spain, . 

Russia, 
rose in 1840 to the following, viz.:— 


Sardinian states, 108,000,000 and 73,000,000 
Switzerland, . 70,000,000 ... 21,000,000 
Spain, « 43,000,000... 34,000,000 
Russia, 34,000,000 ... $1,000,000 
The im tion commerce with Germany 
not made the same progress, The'value of the i 
&e., of which it consisted, was, in 1835, 57, 


f.; and only amounted, in 1840, to 54,000,000 °f, 4), un 


Compared with 1843, a Belgium had boo bs 
creased 15 per cent., wi in "26 ’ , 
with Algeria 46 per cent. The goods abr ' 
F. from England in 1844 showed, as compared to ~ 
1843, a decrease of 3,000,000 f. to general commetapy f 
and an increase of 5,000,000 f. to special ‘ ORG 
The United States were set down 48,000,000 f., 

or 12 per cent., in the total “general commerce of % 
importation ;” and at 134,000,000. £,, or 15 

in the total “special commerce of 

E d at 145,000,000 f. for the 
91,000,000 f. for the special commerce.—In 
cotton-wool occupied the first place ie 
ports into F., although the quantitywas Ki 
in former years. The total 












: 2,000,000 ined at 
Cann gue 500.08 000 f.; horses 
for 8,000,0008.; and wool 
for anaes f. The ium imports 
consist for the most part of raw mate- 
Fit, “Cotton Wook it neces sy, the great 
of import from America. After cotton comes 
ee 6,000,000 f.; and oak staves, nearly 
sends twilled silks, olive-oil, 
d-smithery, and raw silks. From Rus- 
lied: in 1848 nearly 17,000,000 f. of corn; 
linens, hemp, common 
raw tallow. England pays for French exports 
, cast iron, iron, steel, and woollens. 
Germanic confederation F. receives com- 
refined sugar, and coffee (a rather curious 
ce, as the confederation has no colonies), 
cattle, and leaf-tobacco. Spain supplies 
olive-oil, oranges and lemons; Turkey, 
tobacco, and oil; the English Indies, 
and nitrate of potash. Out of a value 
indigo alone, in 1848, amounted to 
d sends a little of everything, 
great transit country; but suppli 
commodity of its own. 
a A comparison of the united amount of 
ayer exportations, informs us, that eight 
of forty-seven shared in 1840, 65-100ths 
value of the imports and exports of F. 
of these Powers stood the United States 
; the former including 15-100ths, and 
$-100ths, of the above sum total. Then 
the following order:—The Sardinian states, 
ied the 3d. rank in the general commerce, 
in the special commerce ;—Switzerland, 
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Exrorts TO France. 
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mi Oficial value, 
yh i Declared value of _ British and Foreign 
Years. British and Irish Trish Produce and 

bah Produce and Colonial 

we Manufactures. Manufactures. 
He £279 212 £892,403 
That 426,820 656,124 
ve 416,726 188,504 
id 448,945 195,498 
609.921 837,897 
486,284 181,065 
256,082 
621,822 


$14,817 
oon 


pag ane 


The following is the order in-which 
countries of Euro 


business present 


millions of francs:— ' yy 
\ gat 
Imports. Exports, Total. 
England, 145 “4 ‘239° 
Sardinian states ‘and Austria, 110 95 205 
Switzerland, 97 106 203 
Belgiam, 125 54 179, 
German Zollverein, 83 72 4 b. 
Spain, ; “4 102 “Me 
Italy, 42 40 821 
Russia, ‘ 63 7 80 
Turkey and Greece, 45 20 65 
Low 2 19 43 
Hanse Towns, 13 23 36 
Sweden, eal and Denmark, 4 26 
Portugal, 4 6 


Trade of Great 


years from 1821 to 1844, our exports to F. in 


nearly eight-fold. 


period increased from four to five fold in official 
value, or from £800,000 to £3,600,000, 

The following is an account of the British exports 
to and imports from F., between the years 1825 and 


1853 :— 


the Slowing + co 


the same powers, the numbers 
ee: A ee ee Tess 03 
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with which F, 
themselves in 1 















Britain with Franca In the 23 
creased 






The imports from F. in the same 











Impoats rrom France, 


Official value. = 
£1,835,985 £1,967,499 


1,247,496 2.087.165 | 
2,625,748 







Years. 





1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 | 
1829 
1830 























at a different result. England and 
‘the United States still march foremost. Algeria 
$ the third rank to Belgium and descends to 

for Russia takes the ninth rank; and Brazil 
falls to the last, Of the exports to England, silk tis- 
sues amounted in 1848 to 52,000,000 f.; corn to 
14,000,000. ; woollen tissues to 12,000,000f. ; brandies 
distilled from the grape to 10,500,000 f.; dressed skins 
to 10,500,000, ; and wines to 5,000,000 f. Silk tissues 
also took the first rank in the exports to the United 
States of America. The other exports to the States 
included woollens, cottons, wines, dressed skins, and 
. Next to and the United States, 

the took of silk tissues more than 9,000,000 f. 
also took 7,000,000 f. of woollen tis- 
f. of corn, and 3,000,000 f. of woollen 
assumed by Algeria as. an 
at S hh a bye is — of notice. 
‘ 1848 oot ts 1,000,000 f. of cotton tis- 





























sues, and f. of wines. Cotton tissues are 
rs element of French trade with Spain, 
woollen and silk tissues, linens, and hemp. 
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Duties} The duties of every kind received by 
| the custom-house administration,—inclusive. of the 
i ‘Gate ‘of the tax on salt,—were 178,000,000 f. in 

10, being 10,000,000 f. more than in 1839. This 
increase had ively arisen from the entry duties, 
rt the amount was as high as 114,600,000 f. 

; with 1839, and the average of the five 
these duties presented an increase 

nd 8 per cent. The receipts realized from the 
on French colonial sugars,—which constitute 
of themselves nedrly one-fourth of the import duties, 
—had declined respectively 1 and 8 per cent. in 
is a summary of the compara- 

tive by the customs on importations 
into the years 1847, 1848, and 1849:— 


iz 







1847. 1848, 1849. 
: B86,031f 67879L 255,029 £. 
YL Ape” oid.o8l 1,196,768 
. . 14200918 = 19873.510 6.912.065 
i 3,196,299 02,488 

is 76.260 100,420 


9,813,152 






1,439,100 662,891 
Zine, ae 63,988 39,772 
Other merchandise, 19,362,861 12,648,619 





Total, 134,117,730 Boaaa abe 127,786,458, 
The revenue derived from customs’ duties in 1853 
was 141,607,552 fr.; in 1854, 150,587,803 fr; in 
1855, 189,704,690 fr. The director of the customs 
made, in 1831, some curious statements to the 
minister-of-finance on the subject of smuggling of 
articles, by means of dogs, since the suppression of 
smuggling by horses, in 1825. In 1823 it was 
mated that 100,000 k. of is were thus i " 
in 1825, 187,815k.; in 1826, 2,100,000k.; all these es- 
timates being under the mark. The ‘was 
made at 24k. perdog. These dogs sometimes 
10 kilogrammes, and sometimes eyen 12, The 
estimate supposes that one dog in 10, in certain dis- 
tricts, and in others, one in twenty, was killed: but 
in the opinion of many of the custom officers 
more than one in 75 is destroyed, even when 
has been given, and the dogs are expected. Tobacco 
and colonial produce are generally the objects of this 
iHicit trade; sometimes cotton-twist oa mannfuc- 
tures. In the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, have 
been taken with a burden of the value of | 809, 
or even sg francs. ee to the 
government have not unfrequen so intro- 
duced. The dogs which are trained to these ‘ dis- 
honest habits’ are conducted in to the 
frontier; they are kept without for many 
they are then beaten and laden, and at the 
ning of the night started on their travels. 
reach the abodes of their masters, which are 
eel ot ee ee m 
as speedily as they can, where are sure to. 
well-treated and provided with a quantity of food, 
Maritime relatwns.| The Moniteur publishes the 
following comparative returhs of the trade, and navi- 
, ae of F. with her colonies and foreign countries 
uring the years 1842, 1844, and 1846: 27 aN 
I. GENERAL COMMERON. 


we ‘ 

1842. 1844. 1846 

French vessels, 6,712 6,392 8,184 

Foreign, < 10,872 10,070 123,18 

Total, 16,084 16,462 20,297 

To 

French, . + 610,265 679,066 879,803 

Foreign, 1,855,261 1,897,789 1,680,290 
‘Total, 
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H. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 
‘ ‘a Franes. Franes. Francs. 

+ 846,000,000 867,000,000 933,000.000 
Exports, » 644,000,000 797,000,000 851,000,000 
Commercial 


{ 
These results, com 
an increase of 33 ships, and 51,000 tons. 
' 


navi 
em 


vinees of F., amounting to 371,000 tons; the 
Phir, representing the great fisheries, and encour- 
by premiums, amounted to 114,000 tons. The 
lowing was the navigation of F. to and from 
foreign countries in 1847, 1848, and 1849: 


Entered inwards. Ships. Tonnage. 
1847, 21,092 2,779,342 
1848, 13,825 1.777,022 
1849, 16,825 1,890,660 

Entered outwards, 

1847, 12 936 1.497.466 
1848, 12,782 1,367,845 
1849, 13,875 1,453,919 


“ Previous to the wars of the Revolution,” says a 
French journal, “the effective of the commercial 
naval service of F. was 500,000 tons. Accord- 
ing to the customs’ report, it increased to 604,000 
for 1844. This augmentation, however, is not pro- 
portioned to the development of the industrial ac- 
sel oak t pears yet mére moderate when com- 


000,000. 
2,130,000 tons. 


ing the 
; po Pas has been considerable, since its tonnage in 
1844 showed a decrease of 69,000 tons when com- 
pared with 1889. In 1839 F. possessed 15,600 
vessels; she now has but 13,679. Of this number 
8,900 are under 80 tons; 2,852 from 80 to 99; and 
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make 


ing hea 
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dise and long vo We do 
ingle ship F00 ria whilst et 


whole fleets of shi 
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hipping.| The maritime commerce 

of F, with its colonies and with foreign parts gave 
rise, in 1844, to a movement of 28,227 vessels, alto- 
Measuring 3,288,000 tons. The proportion 
wne by the French flag was 42 per cent. on the 
number of ships, and 38 per cent. on the tonnage. 
with those of 1843, showed 
The 
total movement, amounting to 3,288,000 tons, might 
be classified in three parts: the first, including the 
in competition with foreign countries, 
2,803,000 tons; the second, comprising 
the reserved navigation with the colonies and other 


enormous increase of the marines of 
- our Tivals. In 1788 the tonnage of the commercial 
oat of England was 1,120,000 tons; at present it 
is 3, The United States in 1841 had 
Thas it will be seen that our 
effective is but the sixth of that of Grest Britain, 
and the 5 ee of that of the United States. Dur- 
t five years the loss in onr merchant- 


among the 1,708 which are described as vessels of 

rmgcriamnyam erage Clg reel fit to 
to number 219 

from 300 to 600 tens, and we shall hace 
























In 1841, 871,000 1,886,000 
In 1842, 811,000 1,901,000 
In 1843, 698,000 1,941,000 
In 1844, 770,000 2,031,000" 


A more satisfactory state of things to be 
now established. The official returns constin, 
trade, in 1852, represent the gencral moyement 
that year, whether from one sea to ‘or with- 
in the same sea, at 2,544,785 tons, having 
2,121,520 tons in 1851, and 1,918,030 ) in. 

The average from 1847 to 1851 inclusively was 
2;145,675 tons; which gives an increase of 19 per 
cent. for the quinquennial period. portion of 
the Atlantic, in this movement, was 1,835,590 tons; 
that of the Mediterranean, 709,195 tons; or 72, 
cent. for the Atlantic, and 28 per cent. for 
Mediterranean. For the 2,544,785 tons thus con- 
veyed, the six principal ports are thus classified: 
Bordeaux, 272,135; Marseilles, 188,717; Cette, 
154,577; Havre, 138,535; Nantes, 111,086; Rouen, 
109,973. The amount of the six ports, coming next 
in importance, varies from 96,128 to 54,314, and the 
ten next ports are for 47,721 tons at most, and 
20,290 at least. In the total movement, wine is 
stated at 431,643 tons; timber, at 312,735; corn and 
flour, 288,690; salt, 272,749; building materials, 
242,172; oysters, 112,000; coals, 98,528; and 
brandies, 76,222. The trips made were 76,051; of 
which 8,099 are assigned to Nantes, 6,796 to Bor- 
deaux, 3,927 to Brest, 3,514 to Marseilles, 2,560 to 
Havre, and 2,226 to Libourne. These 76,051 vessels 
represent 2,896,726 tons as their real ton what- 
ever may be the cargo carried. With respect to } 
tonnage, Marseilles ranks first, and then Bordeaux, | 
Havre, Nantes, Rouen, and Cette. The vesselsem- | 
ployed in the coasting-trade to the 13 ports of { 
Algeria made 2,035 trips, ropeenees 60,391 tons. 

In that amount, Algiers 977 trips, and 34,419 
tons; Bone 419 and 12,289; Mero-el-Kebir 405 
and 11,620; Tenez 238 and 10,900; Bougia 245 
and 8,520; and Stora 187 and 8,078; the seven 
other ports had 1,599 trips and 34,947 tons. Dur- 

ing 1852 the general movement of navigation. 


foreign, colonies, fisheries, and coastin Ay presented 

the following results for the 242 ports er. 

Arrival, 119,410 = 6,150,842 tons, 736,570 hands. 
94,267 


In Atiantie ports, 4,287,613 
Mediterranean ditto, 25,143 1,868,220 


Bae sae no ee os a re nn 
















rture, 119,947 6,226,230 
Auantic ports, ‘ 94,719 4,354,561 
Mediterranean ditto, 25, 1,871,669 
Total of arrivals and 

rth } 330,307 a2,a77,072 












ballast 






improvement in saili 
wether te 8 
in 1851, the number of vessels ‘ing W 
and 2,201,917 tons, and 17,212 vessels 






1853, 1.854.685 tons, of which 796,850 tons French. 

184, 1,896,305 2. 2. 2. 796,713 

1855, 2,034,655 2... 2. %.. 954, 
The. tonnage, inwards and outwards, has 
been between 1853 and 1855 about 16 per 
“eent., and the French tonnage a little more than the 
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‘ Banks} The whole amount of the bank-note circulation of 
F., corresponding to that of this country, appears to have been 
1838, 248,968,000 fr., or something leas than £10 000,000, 
understood, however, that this account did not ex- 
paper-issues of the Laffitte and other joint-stock 
were not empowered to issue notes payable on de 

, although they contrived to evade the letter 
creating a considerable paper-circulation in all 
same,—the mere difference being that the 
professes to be drawn—like bills of exchange— 
days’ sight, although really circulating and 
in circulation like other bank-note paper payable 
a’ discounts of the bank of F. were 
at 801,000,000 fr.; and of its four branches at about 
‘The average discounts of the banks of Bordeaux 
your were stated at 129,722,000 fr.; and those of 
banks at about 225,000,000 fr. The average dis- 
The 

the assets, for the same term, were thos 

of F., 117,000.000 fr.; for its four 
ing from about 2,005,000 fr. to 4,600,000 
of Bordeaux, 8,440,000 fr.; und for the five 

banks, amounts ranging respectively from about 2,500,000 
total average of all the banks thus amounted 
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The 

public banking institutions was represented in 1845 by £3,650,000; 
Aggregate discount movement performed, £88,856,500. The 
lowest rate cited, of 69 per cent. is higher than the average of 
profits divisible in this country. The maximum of 24 
the Lyons bank is « pro rata dividend, which no 
here would dream of, except at the risk of 
eligible for St. Luke's. The actions of the French 
companies, although bearing a high premium, would not 
with the more elevated notions entertained here of 
values which such actions should command in view 
widends. The current quotations per each 1,000 fr. 

thus given in 1845:— 
Bank of France, per share, 2,395 fr. 

. ° . 2444 

2.550 
77; 


Corsica, 
leposits was 
In 1836, the receipts ex- 


8,293,073 86 
3,287,509 74 3, 
Totals and average, 121,613 56,950,539 54 468 39 


Canals.) M. Chevalier, in the first volume of his 

t work Des Interets en France, ae in 1838, 

considering France in a hydrographic point of view, 
represents it as consisting of seven basins:— 

1. The basin of the Rhone, inclining towards the 
S, and penetrating to the eastern mountains of Jura 
and the Vosges; and of which the whole of F. to- 
wards the Mediterranean is bat the complement. 

2. The basin of the Rhine, inclining to the N, 
which—though of small importance, considering the 
quantity of French territory it occupies—is of the 
greatest, by its proximity to the Danube, and by the 
connexion which it opens between F. and the eastern 
countries of Europe. The Moselle is the only large 
branch of the Rhine which enters F. 

3.,The basin of the Garonne, inclining to the W, 
and in which, about the mouth of the Gironde, are 
found many beautiful rivers which water Dordogne, 
Garonne, Tarn, and Lot. The hasin of the Adour 

is considered but a branch of the larger basin. 

4. The basin of the Loire, also inclining to the W, 
which forms nearly the whole of central F. The 
Loire has most important branches, some ‘of whieh 
are, and others of which may become navigable. The 

rincipal of these are the Vienne, the Cher, the Al- 
ier to the left; the Mayenne, with its two branches 
of the Sarthe and the Loir, to the right. 

5. The basin of the Seine, which inclines to the 
NE, and which is distinguished by its high state of 
cultivation, its industrious pop., and the absence of 
mountains from its.soil. Considering the size of its 
basin, no river has a larger number of branches than 
the Seine, of which the Aube, the Yonne, and the 
Marne, are important. 

6 and 7. The basins of the Scheldt and the Meuse, 
generally inclining to the NE, and to which are at- 
tached the basins of the Somme and the Aa. These 
embrace, provs. distinguished for pop., manufacture, 
and mines. 

Henry IV. made the canal of Briare, which unites 
the Seine and the Loire, or Paris and the sea.—The 
Canal-du-Midi was designed by Louis XIV. to con- 
nect the ocean with the Mediterranean, and te 
acommunication between the Rhone and the Ga- 
ronne. ‘This canal is 64 French leagues, or 180 m. 
long; 144 ft. broad, including the tow-paths; and 6 
ft. deep. At Narouse, the highest point n the 
two seas, is a basin 1,200 ft. in length, and 900 ft. in 
breadth, with 7 ft. depth of water. The water of 
this basin is conveyed by one sluice towards the At- 
lantic, and by another towards the Mediterranean, 
To keep a constant supply of water for this basin, 
another reservoir was formed at St. Feriole, 7,200 ft, 
long, 3,000 ft. broad, and 90 ft. deep, two sides 0 


; by a large and strong mole, through which ° 


which are formed by two mountains, and the t 


aqueduct to the other basin. There are 60 
locks on the line, 15 of which are towards 
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tic, and 45 towards the Mediterranean. ‘The most 


considerable tunnel is that through the 
Malpas, which is 720 ft. long, 4 toises br 


with horse-ways on 
are 26. fi 
which is 
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. It falls into the Garonne } a m. below Tou- 
; but the rlavigation of the river is so-bad till its 
junction with the _ Page the boats ’ it are 
unable to carry any depth of lading.—The 
tion of this work as followed by the Canal ‘d’Or- 
leans, counecting the Loire and the Seine—The 
Canal de Bourgogue, from the Rhone to the Seine, 
was made in 1759, and an union between the former 
river and the Loire was formed in 1784 by the Canal- 
du-Centre; while, in the same year, the Seine and 
Loire were connected, through the medium of the 
Yonne, by the canal of Nivernois.—Napoleon made 
the canal of St. Quentin from the Scheldt to the 
Seine, and commenced a communication between the 
Rhone and the Rhine, as well as another between 
Nantes and Brest.—The canals just enumerated are 
nearly all in a state of completion, but much is still 
wanting to perfect the interior navigation of F. The 
basin of the Rhone is attached to the Middle Loire 
by the Canal-du-Centre, 73 m. long, and also to the 

ine and the Rhine, while the railroad by St. Eti- 
enne connects it with the Upper Loire; however, 
there is a want of communication with the Lower 

Rhine, as there is no permanent navigation on the 

‘Rhine as far as Strasburg, but only to Manheim. 
Again, it is impossible to proceed to the Lower 
Scheldt and the Meuse without taking a roundabout 

course by Paris. There are two considerable gaps in 

the course of navigation, but they would be removed 

by a work of modcrate labour,—the cutting of a 

canal between the Saone and the Marne, which 

would at once establish a communication between 
the Rhone and the Moselle, and the Meuse, the for- 
mer of which is connected with the Lower Rhine, 
and the latter with the Lower Scheldt, the Canal-de- 
la-Sambre, and the Canal-Charleroi leading to Brus- 
sels. A canal from the Marne to the Aisne, by 

Rheims, would be of considerable utility in opening 
a communication of the Rhone with those places 
which lie between the Lower Seine and the Meuse, 
and by another canal, from the Aisne to the Oise, 
this communication would be carried on so as to fa- 
cilitate the passage from Marseilles to the Northern 

sea, Amiens, Arras, Lille, and Dunkirk. The Rhone, 

notwithstanding its proximity to the Garonne, is 
nearly cut-off thom all connection with that river, 
except by the Canal-du-Midi, to which the Canal- 
de-Beaucair serves as a continuation. But these 
canals offer no communication with Bordeaux, not 
being continued nearly so far; and if they did, still 
an immense part of the basin of the Garonne would 
remain insulated. The basin of the Seine is well- 
royided, ‘The canals of Orleans, Nivernois, and 
riare, all converge towards Paris, and connect it 
sufficiently with the Loire; while the canol of St. 

Quentin connects it with the Scheldt and the Somme 
oar Again, the canals of the Sambre and of Ar- 
lennes open a communication with the Meuse. The 

sin of the Loire must evidently be the main source 

interior navigation, and across its surface must 
communication between Northern and South- 

‘ A grand desideratum for the outward 

tion is a connection with the Danube, which 

ve F.a line of commerce as far as the Black 
j ion of the French rivers seems 
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from the cumbersome system under which they are. 
Between 1830 and 1847, we find that there were 
_ amount of 266,000,000 f£,, or £10,640,000, for repairs 
ments of various kinds connected with roads; that: 
cial and exceptional grants were made, in order, 
things, to give employment to the working class, or to 
disasters occasioned by inundations. The number of 
structed by the state, or by companies, on the Routes 
on the departmental, st and country-roads, amounts 
481. The Rhone, the Durance, the Dordogne, the Garonne, the 
Loire, the Saone, and the Seine, are crossed by some of the finest 
among them. The money appropriated for this purpose alone 
amounts to about 24,000,000 f., or nearly £1,000,000; In the course 
of 16 years, previous to 1830, 57 bridges were constructed by com- 
panies; and from 18400 1847, as many as 162.—The Routes de- 
partementales, or second class of roads, are 1,381 in number, and 
their total length is 22,733 m. They are kept in repair bythe re- 
spective deps., and are, generally speaking, in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state, These two classes of reads resemble our mail-coach and 
cross-roads. The parish-roads, or Routes vicinales, ave 468,527 in 
number; total length 479,464 m.; average of each about 1 


m, The expense of keeping them in re 
commune: they resemble the lanes and by-roads of 
The length of the above three classes of roads is nearly m, 
Railways.] Before 1825 there did not exist in F. 
a railway destined for the general service of the pub- 
lic. Between 1825 and 1828 M. Beaunier con- 
structed one from St. Etienne to the Loire. It was 
a single line, 21 kil. in length. The second railway 
constructed in F. was that from St. Etienne to Lyons, 
This was a double line, 60 kil. in length, and was 
opened throughout at the end of 1832. The thira 
railway constructed was from Andrezieux to Roanne, 
and forms, with the two preceding undertakings, an 
uninterrupted line from Lyons to ne, It wasa 
single line, 67 kil. in length. The small branch un- 
dertaking from Montrond to Montbrison, only 16 
kil. in length, was made in 1835. In the month of 
October, in the same year, was opened, in the deps. 
of the Cote-d’Or and Saone-et-Loire, the small line 
from Epinac to the Bourgogne canal, which was at 
first exclusively devoted to the carriage of oil in 
waggons-drawn by horses, but was afterwards autho- 
rized to carry passengers. The length of this rail- 
way was 28kil. The total length of these five under- 
takings was altogether 192 kil. or 119 m., and formed 
the whole of the railway accomimodation which F. pos- 
sessed before the year 1837. The sixth line of railway, 
opened in 1837, was that from Paris to St. Germain, 
20 kil. in length. In 1839 the following three lines 
were completed and opened:—Montpellier to Cette, 
27 kil. in fangths Versailles, r. bank, 19 kil. in length, 
exclusive of the part connected with the St. Germain 
line; and the Denain and Abscon, 14 kil. in length, 
In 1840 were opened the Mulhouse and Thann rail- 
way, 19 kil. in length; the Gard and the Grand- 
Combe, 86 kil. in length; and the Versailles, 1. bank, 
18 kil. in length. In 1841 the first line opened was 
that from Bordeaux to La Teste-de-Buch, 52 kil, in 
length. The next line opened was the Strasburg and 
Basle railway, described as the first t undertak- 
ing completed, being 140 kil. long. The same year 
the branch from Paris to Corbeil was opened, and 
the length of the hne was 82 kil. Thus, in 1841 the 
224 kil. of railway were increased to 619 kil, or 884 
m., perfectly complete and in operation, = 
the session of 1842, a plan was definitive) 
sanctioned by the mone prawn co b 
comprehensive system 0 way €O1 
bringing the funds of the governing 
private enterprise. The outline of the p 
—The government to provide the land, 
the earth-work, bridges, stations, & 
the company to lay down the rails or pe 
and to provide the establ 
ol : 
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arrangements pro- 

time, the engineering works 

to the Bel frontier, and 

were actively prosecuted by 

In 1842 only the two small 

Lille and Versailles to the Belgian 

were opened, in length about 28 kil. In 
two important lines were brought into opera- 
the Paris and Orleans railway, 124 kil. 
without taking into account the Corbeil branch; 
second, the Paris and Rouen, 137 kil. long. By 
‘ ion of the works opened this year, the 
way communication in France had in- 
or 561 m. The year 1844 passed 
y line being opened. In 1845 the Mont- 
Nismes railway was opened, and its 50 
a continuation with the Mouvtpellier and 
Gard lines. Up to the end of this year 
955 kil. of railway. In the following 
is extent was increased 434 kil. by the 
other undertakings. First among these 
Orleans and Tours, 115 kil. in length; the 
was the small line from Paris to Sceanx, 11 
in length; and lastly, the Great Northern of 
kil. in length. Hence the number of 
for traffic in France before the Ist 

, 1847, was 22, and their total length 
nearly 861m. The Paris and Rouen 
was extended to Havre, a distance of 57 m., 
Lora | Paris in direct communication with 
ve docks now built or building at that 


aggre 
F. at end of 1850 was 2,926 kil. 
ucing in that year a gross receipt 

1 fr. = £3,770,517; being an average 
fr., or £1,343 per kil., or £2,162 per m. 
above length included 1,298 m. of railways 
upon which the receipts during 1850 

amounted to 72,913,074 fr. — £2,916,523, being at 
the rate of 35,515 fr. = £1,420 per kil., or £2,986 
yer m. for the year. The sum expended on these 
ines amounted to £32,738,200, aud the cost per m. to 

. ing 50 per cent. from the gross re- 
‘would leave £1,458,261 for dividend, which, 
outlay, would amount to 4°45 per cent. The 
Cost of the English railways amounted at 
1850 te £35,229 per m., and the gross 
1850 to £2,227 per m.; showing that 
i d had been peal 

average receipts 

to the traffic re- 
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kilometric revenue rose from 41,712 fr. 
which gives a difference of nearly 8 per cent. 
favour of 1854. 

In the following list, the first line shows the 
ceipts for 1854 on the main lines, and the second 
column shows the increase :— 


Orleans, . 
Northern, ‘ < 
Eastern (Strasburg). 
Lyons (to Paris), . 
Lyons to the Mediter., 
Rouen (to Paris), . 
Grand Central, 
Western, ‘ 
Harvre (to Rouen), 
Saint- 


44,967,330 fr, 
40,101,478 
33,786,015 
25,914,763 


All the French railways, with one or two @ 
tions, are only conceded to the companies who have 
undertaken their coustruction, for a term of y: 
so that the companies have to provide for the reim- 
bursement of the capital at the expiration of tho 
lease by means of a sinking-fund, varying according 
to the length to which it extends. The railways 
from Waris to Rouen and to Orleans were conceded 
directly for terms of ninety-nine years; and that 
from Rouen to Havre for ninety-seven. After 1842 
the government began to work on its own account 
on several of the great lines of railway; and since 
that period, the greater part of the new lines have 
been put up to auction, and conceded to the company 
offering the greatest reduction on a maximum ‘term 
of concession fixed by the chambers. For some, the 
government has been reimbursed by the companies 
for any outlay expended on the line to 
them; for others, it continues to pay all the expenses 
of the earth works, leaving the comeany only to 

rovide the rails and working-stock—the length of 
ease of course yuayeng, as one or other of these 
alternatives has been ado; Among the lines in 
the latter position, are those from Orleans to Bor- 
deaux, from Orleans to Vierzon, from Tours to 
Nantes from Avignon to Marseilles, and Paris 
to Strasburg; and in the former are the North- 
ern railway, those from Boulogne to Amiens, from 
Paris to Lyons, and several other important under- 
taki The length of the leases has varied much, 
essen to the time at which the concession took 
ge The Boulogne and Amiens railway, conceded 
n October, 1844, before the excitement of 1845, was 
taken for 99 years; the Northern railway, taken dur- 
ing the heat of that excitement, has only a lease of 
38 years: the Paris and Lyons, taken su 
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has one of 41. The I, and Avignon ts opaneded 
Sy % and Cette for 66, 


Paris and Strasburg railway is conceded for 44 
and that from Tours to 
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the soil, in the same 
manner as the arpent; it is — to 100 square 
métrés, or 948 feet ay inches. The stéré is equal to 
a cubic métré, or PAys feet cubic. The /itré is the 
measure of capacity; it is equal to a cubic decimétré, 
or 50% cubic inches, or 1-20th of the former pint 
of Paris. The grammé marks the weight; it is equal 
to the weight of a cubic centimétré of pure water at 
its maximum of density. It has been found equal 
to 1 French grains, of which 5y%§5 grains 
make English grains; and 489 Aa, grammé 
make a pound of the standard of the mint of Paris. 
These five primitive measures, viz., métrés, arcs, 
sterés, litrés, and grammes, are successively multi- 
plied or divided by 10, in order to form the greater 
or smaller measures, analogous to the decimal sys- 
tem of arithmetic. The three divisors are deci, cento, 
and millix ex ressing the 10th, 100th, and 1,000th 


part. Thus, e is the 10th part of the métre, 
déviarc the 10th of the arc., &. The four mul- 
tiplicators are hecta, kilio, and myria, denoting 


10 times, 100 times, 1,000 times, and 10,000 times: 
thus the decimétré is 10 métrés; the hectare, 100 
ares; the kiliométré, 1,000 metres; the myriagrammé, 
10,000 63. 

Momies.} Accounts were formerly kept in livres; 
the present mode of keeping accounts is in francs of 
100 centimes each; 5 centimes = 1 sou; 20 sous =1 
franc. “In hasty calculations it is customary to regard 
the franc as worth 10d. British currency; but the 
British sovereign is worth 25 francs, 20 centimes. 
The silver coins most in ugg are the piece of 5 francs, 
the piece of 3 francs, and the piece of 50 centimes. 
‘The gold coins most in use are the Napoleon or new 
Louis, worth 20 francs; the double Napoleon, worth 
40 francs; and the old Louis, worth 23 frances, 50 
centimes. 

Vital statistics.]| The French empire, in 1812, in- 
eluding Holland «nd the German deps., previous to 
the invasion of Russia, had a pop. of 43,000,000 
souls; besides 6,400,000 in the kingdom of Italy, and 
1,500,000 in the Iliyrian provinces. According to 
the official returns for 1827, the total pop. of the 
—— French empire, including Corsica, was 

1,851,545. The pop. of F., in 1846, 85,401,761; in 
1851, 35,781 ,628.—In respect of means and domestic 
condition, the pop.’of 1846 was thus classified :— 


rich ities, living In 1 
450,000 Spaitie eyo en generally pos- 
re ee epenees on ¢ state, but generally also pos- 


property; 
900,000 families wit iout , living in towns, by the exer- 


cise of industry; 


country inall about 24,000,000 ,, 
85,240,000 souls, 
the Annuaire, 


the 
in the 





farnities uncertain, smal! stockholders, ‘ 
_ gaan an fn all about 1 rae0000 take 
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cordin » tothe tables inserted in 
‘by the Bureau des 


} ving ys greatly that 
of 1836. As to the relative mortality of 1 in 48, it is 
the first time that this proportion existed in F., the 
least proportion that had before occurred was that of 
1823, viz. 1 in 41°5. Sinee 1816, this ori 
varied from 1 in 88 to 1 in 40. M. de Jonnes reports 
that in 1846, when the pop. of F. was 35,500,000, 
the number of births was 983,475, being 1 for every 
36 inhabitants. At nearly the same sab 9 
1841-1842) the number of births in was in 
the proportion of 1 in 28 inhabitants; in Prussia, 1 
in 27; in Austria, 1 in 26; in En the eo 





in 1782, when the great rights o propery 
vents, and mortmain predominated in FP.” 
25,500,000 souls there were 975,703 births, or nea 
as many as in 1846; the proportion of births to 
number of thé inhabitants being then 1 in 25. The 
great question is, What was the mortality? During 
the last period of 8 years the mortality in F. was 
about 1 in 47; in 1781-82-83-84 it was 1 in 25 
and 24. The rate of mortality has therefore dimin- 
ished nearly one-half in 60 years. In 1846 the mor- 
tality in Russia was 1 in 28; in Austria, 1 in 33; in 
Prussia, 1 in 38; in England, 1 in 45. During the 
period between 1817 and 1841 the number of mar- 
riages in F. was 1 in 127; in 1846 it was 1 in 134, 
although the pop. had continued to increase, i 
the question lies not only in the births but in the 
mortality also. There are more i and more 
births in the towns than in the country, and yet pop. 
increases more rapidly in the country, becanse in the 
country the youth are freer from those temptations 
to precocious debauchery which in the towns too 
frequently vitiate the constitution of the _—— 
Out of 14 births, 13 are legitimate.—In the Annuaire 
de Economie et de la Statistique for 1850, we have an 
analysis of a receut work by M. Bouvard, in which 
some curious results are arrived at. According to 
this statistician, the mean duration of life in F. is 40 
years, 10 months, 17 days. But this mean duration 
varies considerably in different departments. In the 
Hautes-Pyrenees, it is 54 years, 8 months, and 20 
days; in Orne, 53 years, 8 months, oa in the 
Basses-Pyrenees, 49 years, 10 moni ; in 
pee 48 years, 9 days; pos 48 — Fess 

15 days; Vienne, 48 years, 1 month, 17 ; Ardenne, 
48 years, 20 days; Haute-Marne, 47 onl months, 
13 days; Deux-Sevres, 47 years, 10 months, 5 " 
Ariége, 47 years, 7 months, 6 days. And in 
departments only the following: In the Bonches-du- 
Rhone, 31 years, 1 month, 28 days; in Seine, 31 
years, 8 months, 5 days; Finistdre, 33 years, 3 months, 
11 days; Ille-et-Vilaine, 33 years, 4 months, 18 : 
Basses-Alpes, 33 years, 7 months, 24 ry i- 
han, 34 years, 9 months, 25 days; Cher, 34 years, 10 
months, 24 days; Vaucluse, 34 years, 11 months, 27 
days; Var, 35 years, 11 months, 27 days; Pyrenees- 
Orientales, 35 years, 2 months, 27 days. “In this 
nomenclature,” the editors of the Annu f 
“there are not three 
one another; those of 
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256. The births are much more 
considerable in the deps. where the duration of life 
Thus we find Cher, Finistére, Seine, 
Var; and Vaucluse among the deps. which have the 
greg number of children, and in which human 
is the beast long. The dep. of the Moselle don- 
number of its inhabitants in 68 years; Bas- 
in, in 68 years; Haute-Loire, 74 vears; Vosges, 
; Vienne, 78 years; Ardache, 79 years; 

79 years; Corse, 82 years; Gard, 83 years. 

Tt astonishes us,” say the editors of the Annuaire, 
in this nomenclature we do not find any of the 
i ich life endures the longest; the Bas- 
only one in this category among the deps. 
the greatest number of births. If the 
double itself in so short a time in the deps. 
cited, it takes a considerable time in other 
arrive at the same result. In the dep. of 
it takes 1,750 years; in Var, 976 years; 
years; Ille-et-Vilaine, 630 years; 
et-' 533 years; Bouches-du-Rhone, 425 
years; Lot-et-Garonne, 358 years; Charente-Inferi- 
eure, 353 years; Manche, 298 years; Maine-et-Loire, 
The general results, according to M. 
Bouvard, are: that the mean duration of life in F. is 
40 10 months, and 17 days; the mean number 
of Gahe 304 in 10,000 individuals; the mean period 
in which the pop. doubles itself, 137 years; the dura- 
tion of life is 54 years in Hautes-Pyrénées, and only 
31 years in the Bouches-du-Rhone; they number 
$76 births in Finistére, and only 209 in Dordogne; 
the dep. of the Moselle can double its pop. 25 times 
within the same period that that of the Eure doubles 
its only once.”—From official returns it appears 
ag 9 number of foundlings in F., from 1815 to 
1841 inclusive, amounted to 849,612, or, on an aver- 
age, to 31,467 per annum. The deaths during the 
period were 509,922 in number, or 15,886 

3 and the av expense incurred by the 

state on account of the Kendiings, from 1824 to 1841 
inclusive, was 9,084,243 f—The number of persons 
hospitals of F. from the Ist of 


in 
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ed 


icularly the virile part of the pop., and 
ag ne food of the working-classes, The ex~- 


to vaccination, the imprudent liberality with which 
hospitals for foundlings have been endowed, and the 
numerous facilities of support afforded to poor or 
seduced mothers, have also appeared so M. Dupin 
positive causes of the enfeebling of the present gene- 
rations. A glance at the table already in will 
show that the comparative pop. of the French d 
corresponds to the comparative industry of the dis- 
tricts. Thus, omitting the cap., the deps. of Nord, 
Rhéne, Haut and Bas-Rhin, and Seine-Inférieure, 
are at once the most populous and the most indus- 
trious; while those of Basses and Hautes-Alpes, 
Landes, and Lozére, are, on the contrary, the most 
thinly inhabited, and the least productive. More 
recently, M. Raudot-informs us that from 1839 to 
1845 there were on an average 37,326 recruits a-year 
fit for service, of less stature than 5 ft. 1 in. French 
therefore, if the ancient stature was required, it woul 
have been necessary to send away as improper for 
service one-half of the men called on to 

their turn of duty. In the seven classes led out 
from 1839 to 1845 there were 491,000 men exempted, 
and only 486,000 declared fit for service. In the 47 
classes from 1831 to 1837 there had been only 459,000 
exempted, and 504,000 declared fit for service. 


Criminal Statistics) 1n 1826, the number of persons 

with criminal offences in F, was 7,591; of whom 608, who 

were condemned par contumace; of the remainder, were 
acquitted, and 4,548 found guilty, Of the latter, re sen- 
tenced to death ; 281 to hard labour for life;1,139 to Jabour 
for various terms, and 1,228 to solitary imprisonment, ‘The pro- 
portion of female criminals to males wag about 20 in 100; and. 
above half the accused persouswere st ier aoe age. In 
England, the number of persons found guilt: ert offences 
was 11,095, of whom 19b0 wers'eondenmell ae death! In rela- 
tion to the pop of the kingdom, the number of offenders in F., in 
1837, presen: iin 


79 0n 2,099 (annual mean) accused of crime against persona 
25 8% against propert 
572 ~=—-'15,939 siinple or quali 
38,540 condem: 


other than robberies, 
robberies. 
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place another of a jess satisfactory character; it is, 

while certain classes of crimes have remained stationary « 
diminished since 1826, there are others which have augmented 
in considerable fon. Thus the number of forgeries, which 
in the period 1 1830 was only 403 per annum, bas progres- 
sively increased, and in 1847 attained the height of 682. Fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies, which from 1826 to 1830 did not exceed an 
w of 99, rose in 1846 to 170, falling to 146 in 1847. In the 
tse, of time the crime of coining has increased to a four- 
fold extent, A sad progression is likewise to be noticed in the 
excesses resulting from disordered passions. Violations and 
assaults with intent on adults have increased from 166 to 227 in 
20 years. The same crimes committed on persons of tender 
years have from an average of 149 to 359. The num- 
x for 1847 was 384. Hitherto we have spoken only of acts 
ualified as crimes by the penal law, and submitted as such to 
courts of assize. As to those which are classed under the 
term offences, and as such sent to the police-courts, they have 
followed, since 1846, the ascending movement. These offences 
are divided into two classes, according as they come before the 
court on the complaint of the public authorities, or as mere civil 
Charges of the first class are more serious, since they 
have for their object the repression of conduct which attacks the 
morals, or social order. The others affect only private 
terest, and those but feebly. But during the twenty-two years 
by statistics, we tind that the number of persons tried 
demand of the minister has more than doubled. This 
» Which in 1826 was only 47.443, has gradually ascended 
the figures for 1847. It is to be noticed that the cases 
of confidence, and simple bankruptcy present 
corresponding to that which we have remarked of 
of forgery, coining, and fraudulent bankruptcy.” The 
second offences continues to exhibit the saddest results, 
an almost regular increase in the number of repeated 
since 1826, and especially since 1835, the date since 
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which the previous conduct of culprits has been more searchingly 

than in anterior years. In 1825 the number of 
offenders vious convictions could be ascertained was 11 
per cent. ; 21 per cent. In 1842 the proportion Lad 
attained to cent.; at this figure it stood for three years; 
in 1846 it and in 1847, 25 per cent, Thus 1 criminal in 


me previous punishment.—The number of depart- 

is 100; of maisons centrales, 21; of establishments 
correctional education of young convicts, 12; of agricultural 
founded by government, 5; of the same governed by 
individ: 7: total, 145. On the Ist of Jan. 1848, the 
amounted to 26,250 in the department prisons, 17,789 in the 
matisons centrales, and to 3,600 in the establishments of agricul- 
tural colonies for young convicts; total, 48,089. 

Races of the population.] The population of F. 
consists of Fre’ Germans, Cimmerians, or, as they 
are also called, Bas-Bretons, Basques, and Italians; 
to whom be added Jews, Gypsies, and Cagots. 

Ist, The tribe amounts to about 25,500,000, ‘They are 
derived from the Celts or Gauls, the Romans, and the Franks, 
from the latter. Their langeage is the principal 
of the country, aud is generally understood and sj n 


-educated people throughout the whole of it has 
dialects. 
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where predominant. 
4th. The Basques, the descendants of the ancient Cantabrians, 
amount to about 108,000 individuals, chiefly located at the foot 
and in the valleys of the Pyrenees, where they have preserved 
their language and national dress. Honesty and valour are 
racteristic features of the Basques, The French of 
coigne is also intermixed with Basque words. 
bth. The Italians, amounting to nearly 200,000 
are chiefly confined to Corsica; a considerable number of them 
are Savoyards, who wander through the whole of France. 
Corsicans speak Italian; but the language has been greatly 
rupted by them, particularly in the mountains, where it is mixed 
with many Moorish expressions. j 
6th. The Jews in F. are little different from their brethren in 
other countries, but here enjoy full civil rights, They amount to 
about 60,000. 7th. There are about 10,000 in the Py- 
renees and on the Rhine and Moselle, who now, with a very few 
exceptions, lead a settled life. 8th. The Cagots or Cahots live in 
scattered families in the mountaing of Bigorre, and in the W 
parts of F, They are the degenerate remnants of an ancient 
tribe whose origin can no longer be traced. 
The census in 1846 gave the following returns of the number 
of English residents in F.:— 









Paris, . ‘ * ‘. ‘ ‘ 29,500 
St. Cloud, Versailles, St. Germain, St, Denis, &c., 7,000 
Rouen, . * ‘ > 7 “ 

Havre, . . . . . 

Dieppe, . «we 2 . . . 

Honfleur, Harflear, and Caen, ‘“ % 

Beauvais, Amiens, Abbeville, and Montreuil, 

Boulogne and environs, —. « ° 7,600 
Calais and neighbourhood, =. = . 4,900 
Gravelines, Dunkirk, &., . 4 4.850 
St. Omer, . F . 1,900 
Armentieres, Compiegnes, &c., ‘ 2,870 
Arras, St. Pol, &¢., _ . s é 950 
Fontainebleau, ‘ . . . 700 
Nantes and Tours, ‘ . ‘ P 3,500 
Blois, Bordeaux, &c , Pe ‘ ' 1,200 
Tonlouse, &c., . P . . ° 1,450 
Cette, &e., . : . . 1,960 
Aix, Dijon, &c., ‘ . e ° 2,500 
Various parts in interior, . 4,700 


St. Malo, Cherbourg, Rochelle, &c, . -— 3/350 


The same return calculates the expenditure of sheer Hieesat 
£5,000,000, which gives an average of £57 15s. per head. 

Language.| The Celtic language was that of the 
earliest inhabitants of Gaul; some remains of it are 
still preserved in Brittany. With the invasion of 
the Romans under Julius Cesar, the Latin became 
predominant; but hed decay of the Roman em- 

ire of the West, its language also began to degen- 
abe A corrupted Latin, formed by the barbarous 
pronunciation of the rude Germans, and by an ad- 
mixture of Franconian, Burgundian, Eastro and 
Westro Gothic words and idioms, was now employed. 
Tt was called the Romanzo, and from its earliest for- 
mation was divided into two principal dialects,—the 
southern dialect, or Langue d’Oc, and that which was 
spoken to the N of the Loire, or @d ) 

Oil. The modern French is derived 
ter of these. In the beginning of 
Raymond de St. Giles, count of Provence, 
southern districts of F. into one prin 
he gave the name of Provence; and 
the two have been ; 
names of the Provengal and the French. 'T 
—— much altered, is still the 

2 
Adinoten and Sardine. 
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Lingua Romana; they 
whilst the poets of the 
France were called Trouvéres. The decay of 
Troubadour poetry took place in the 14th cent. 
In the 13th cent, the more prosaic French language 
The French, unlike the Ita- 
Spanish, had not been formed by a har- 
in. The Franks 
and Normans deprived the Latin words of their char- 
acteristic final syllables, by changing them into the 
German vowel, which was afterwards omit- 
ted in common pronunciation, and aly ae in 
and in orthography; but with these differ- 
—-= 


formed on the 
grammatical principles as the Italian, 

/ ae of several syllables there 

that period 
quantity; and it is probable that the 
of the French language was not en- 
it was thought more elegant to elude 
vowel at the end of the words. Fran- 
1 founded a chair for the French lan- 
Paris, and prohibited the Latin from being 
the courts of justice and public acts, in which 
em till that time. Cardinal Riche- 
the foundation of the French academy, in 
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for language and literature. Its merits 
respect to the first.are well known; but in fixing 
appeal, so to speak, the rules according to 
pure French was to be spoken or written, 
ved men of genius of all opportunity of 
language; the court-language alone was 
by the academy, and the public accepted 
what was sanctioned by the academy. It is 

this way the language became elegant, 
irably concise,—every idea can be 
nicety and clearness in French,—but 
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Spanish, 


an accentuation according to | 
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id much to advance the language to a high | 
jon. The academy became the su- | 
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tion for nearly five 
found it necessary to attend to this subject; and two 
degrees of instruction were established by means of 
primary and central schools. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the former never existed, from the want of 
money to pay the masters; and the latter languished, 
because through the failure of the primary schools the 
elementary branches of education were deficient. 
Bonaparte turned his attention to this subject, not so 
much with a view to the moral improvement of his 


| subjects, as to mould the manners and opinions of 


the rising generation into strict conformity to his 
own system. A decree was issued in the begin- 
ning of 1808, by which all schools, academies, and 
colleges in his empire, were formed into one tol 





















denominated the Imperial University.. To this 
public instruction was exclusively intrusted. 
academy of the imperial university was to contain 5 
gradations of schools,—8 private and 2 public. The 
3 private schools were denominated pri ‘and 
secondary schools, and lyceums. The first were in- 
tended for the elementary instruction of chil 
reading and writing their native language; the 
for instruction in Latin and French, and in the 
ments of geography, history, and mathen 
the last for the higher branches of these sciéngé 
the use of arms and inilitary manceuvres. 
others were communal colleges, or secondary schoo 
for the rudiments of Latin, history, and the scientes 
and lyceums and faculties in which degrees are gon 
fe: Uniformity of education was 
of the new system; but except the lyce 
ments existed merely in paper. The pri 
obviously the most important, were mere 0 
possessing neither teachers nor scholars; 
secondary schools were—for the same 
prevented the success of the others, namel b want 
of necessary funds to pay the teachers—ingf similar 
state. The whole number of pupils, bogFders, and 
day-scholars, were estimated in For 
the Legislative body, at 75,186, at a 
pop. of the French territories 
82,000,000 inhabitants, one-fourth of, which wmst 
have consisted of childen from 1 to 10 of age. 
According to this report, moreover, only scho- 
lars out of the above number belonged to the 

schools. Now this ‘is quite the reverse of the order 
of Nature, as the greater number should have been 
comprehended in the primary schools, wherein the 
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simple elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic . 


are t. The mournful consequence of this want 
of elementary instruction we give in F 5 own 
words: “In most country communes, not a 
man who can read and write well to 
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: greatly meliorated. ‘The 
author of France, Social and pager gives the fol- 
pect of the rtion in which education 
was t F., as exhibited in the num- 
ber who could and write out of every 100 en- 
rolled in the military census for 1828-9; and in the 
2d column of the table we have inserted the propor- 


tion returned in every 100 of the pop. of 25 years of 
age, in 1846, who could read and write. 











36,000 elementary schools (Ecoles primates) for boy 
11,000 elementary schools for girls. Aa rs 
eae in winter, 2,170,000 
47,000; containing 1 summer, 1,300,000 do, {tie'iten 
78 normal schools for training teachers for 


tary 
873 boarding-schools. 

92 schools for superior instruction. 
1 Meuse, . . . 322 Colléges communau.c, 27,000 scholars: in 1844, 35,388, 
H —* r ee 41 Colleges royaur, about 15,900 scho'~rs; in 1844, 21,890, 
4 Ha 
5 Haw 
6 
7 





ute-Mame, . . 4 The French have adopted the system of a majo-. 


oad . , : : rity in their normal colleges and primary schools. 

TmeartecAipes, a ear me The superior number of any sect in the comm 
8 Meurthe, . ; ; ; : decides the religious character of the institution, 
9 Ardennes, —. : a with the privilege of quitting the school, during the 
: . : religious instruction, to all those scholars big not 


belong to that particular dominant sect; but the pa- 
rents are bound to provide at home the necessary 
religious instraction. In F. there is no law of obli- 
gatury education; but each commune is obliged to 
support at least one primary school, either patent 
or in conjunction with other communes. law 
also prescribes the course of instruction, of which 
geography, history, drawing, and singing are the 
more liberal branches. The books are also chosen 
by government, but the method of instruction is left 
to the free will of the teacher, subject to the veto of 
the local committee, if unsuccessful, and to the su-— 
pervision of the public inspectors. The local com- 
mittee meet once a-month; the public inspectors 
come several times in the year, and then make their 
report to the minister of public instruction, Each 
dep., either alone or conjointly, is obliged to support 
one normal college for the education of teachers. 
The direction of these colleges rests wholly on the 
minister of public instruction, subject to the inter- 
ference of the chambers. He appoints the directors, 
through certain presentations, ‘and he assigns the 
course of instruction, and the particular members of 
the commission of primary education. This com- 
mission bestowed the brevet de ité, withont 
which, until the abolition of the certificate under the 
now existing regime, no teacher could conduct the 
smallest school. If he did, he was fined 200 f, and. 
his school closed. No one can be admitted into the 
teachers’ college unless he bind himself to a service 
of at least 10 years in a.communal school; he must 
be 16 years of age; must produce certificates of cha- 
racter and health; and must have a stated amount 
of knowledge in French, arithmetic, and religion. 
Thus every care is taken to secure a good and wor- 
thy set of teachers. The expenses of the normal 
— are paid out of the county rates; and the. 
number of these t colleges in 50 

i Tn 1843 

















poor. They | 
csebichod 

sound, with plenty of secular instruction, and a | 

influence of charity and superiority in place | 

brute corrections. In jact, personal chastisement 

, net permitted towards their scholars. The total 
ber of primary schools now in F. is 59,838, in- 

duding Jew, Romanist, and Protestant. 

All establishments for education in F. are under 

‘special direction of a minister-of-state. The 
first of these consists, Ist, of academies which 
have the right of conferring degrees: viz. 1st, Those 
of theology, of which there are as many as there are 
metropolitan churches, besides the two protestant 
academies at Strasburg and Montauban; 2d, Those 

i at Paris. Strasburg, Dijon, Caen, 

other places; 3d, Those of medicine, of 

there are only three at Paris, Strasburg, and 

Montpellier; 4¢4, Those of mathematics and natural 

y at Paris, Strasburg, Lyons, Bordeaux, 

‘and other places; and 5ti, Those of belles lettres at 

Paris{Strasburg, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Lyons, Rennes, 

and other places. In the second class, called at their 

ion the colleges royaur, the classical languages, 

» Thetoric, logic, mathematics, and natural 

philosophy, are taught upon the system of the Ger- 

man universities, with the difference that the profes- 

sors are paid by the government, and deliver all their 

lectures to the students. Besides these, there 

are lyceums and high-schools, preparatory for the 

and which are called ecoles primaires, in 

reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught. 

The average rate of the salary of the teachers in 

these ecoles primaires does not exceed 575 fr.; 23,000 
of them have under 600 fr. 

Universities.) France had 23 universities before 
the Revolation, namely, Douay, Caen, Paris, Rheims, 
Nancy, Presesteri Montes, Angers, Poitiers, Orléans, 

Dijon, on, Bordeaux, Pan, Perpig- 
nan, Toulouse, Montpellier, Aix, Orange, Avignon, 
Cahors, Pont-a-Mousson, and Valence. Of these, 
the Sorbonne, at Paris, founded in 1250 by Robert 
de Sorbonne, was the most celebrated; but it showed 
an irremediable tendency to prolong the reign of 

i . The academies and literary so- 

cieties were computed at 39. The universities were 
at the Revolution by the ecoles centrales, 

ires, and secondaires. The academies in Paris 


Institute, soon after the Revolution. This institu- 
tion is divided into 4 academies: the Academie Fran- 
u of 40 members; that of inscription 

belles lettres also including 40 members; the 

of sciences having 63 members; and 





and affords a striking contrast to the niggardliness 
of some of out own institutions, f 

Mechanics’ institutions.| In November 1824, the 
first attempt was made in F. 
knowledge to artisans, In a 
Dupin, on the establishment of lectures on mecha- 
nies, hy hy, and the application of geometry 
to the arts, in all the maritime cities of F., it is stated 
that 98 towns in December 1826, could boast of hav- 
ing lectures and other means for teaching workmen 
practical geometry. The most extraordinary state- 
ment in this report, is, that throughout the whole of 
the littorale of F., the French language is not spoken, 
and scarcely understood; so that in many places the 
professors can only benefit the few learned indivi- 
duals who know the national tongue. Along the N 
coast the people speak Flemish; throughout Brittany 
they preserve their original idiom, which is even at 
this period comprehended in Wales. Thé inhabi- 
tants of the Landes use the Basque, which is thought 
by some to be the ancient Phanician or C; 
nian. And along the Mediterranean, the Langue- 
docian and the Provencal perpetuate the lan 
of the early Troubadours, whose spirit and melodies 
also survive the days of romance and chivalry. 

State of the Catholic religion.) Previous to the 
Revolution, Roman Catholicism was the established 
religion of F But the temporal power of the P: 
was never acknowledged by the clergy of the Galli- 
can church; and every attempt of the court of Rome 
to infringe upon the liberties of that dhurch, and 
render its clergy dependent upon the Papal court, 
was steadily resisted both by the sovereigns of F. 
and the parliament of Paris. Long and violent, 
struggles had, from time to time, arisen between the 
Popes and the French monarchs, respecting their 
different prerogatives, in which the former were al- 
ways supported by the Jesuits. The Bourbon \ 
however, steered their course very and 
cunningly. Voltaire pleasantly remarked, that * the 
king of France kisses the Pope's feet, and ties up his 
hands.” A keen contest took place between the 
Pope and Louis XIV. in 1678, ing the regale. 
This was a right by which the h kingy upon 
the death of a bishop, laid claim to the revenues and 
fruits of his see, and also exercised several parts of 
the episcopal function until a new bishop was ap- 
pointed. uis was desirous that all the 
in his dominions should be subject to the 
The Pope would not grant this claim in all its ex- 
tent, nor consent to any augmentation of the pre- 

‘ives of this nature, which had formerly been 


and the remonstrances of the pontiff, were 

with great warmth and perseverance, and a 

and violent contest ensued. Bulls and 

were issued by the Pope, and penal laws and 

edicts by the monarch ; the pontiff refused to 

the bishops that were nominated by 

inducted them into their respective sees 

responsibility; the Pope threatened 

Divine vengeance, ond issned bull u 

convoked an assembly of 35 bishops, 

deputies of the order, which 

mong nae drew up be ge ct pent f 

can H power 

tual, pyr he nl to that of a g 
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* or £625; that of the bishops 10,000 livres, or £416 





Pope, in 1801, when, after the revolutionary storm, 
Catholicism was again established in F. 
first Revolution there were, in F., 19 archbi 
118 ies, 247 commanderies of the order of 
Malta, 16 heads of religious orders, 556 nunneries, 
1,356 monasteries, 700 convents of Cordeliers, 1,240 
priories, 15,200 chapels, having chaplains; 679 chap- 
ters, 1,477 convents of all orders, and 40,000 parishes. 
The number of religious persons, of all orders, has 
been variously estimated; but ghe general opinion is, 
that the total number of male religious amounted 
to 180,000, and the female religious about 82,000. 
There is great uncertainty of opinion, as to the 
amount of the income of the clergy before the Revo- 
lution; but M. Neckar caleulated it at £5,687,000 
sterling; of which the cures of parishes had £1,859,375 
sterling. Under the republican government the wealth 
and landed property of the clergy were seized and 
suld; and’even the scanty pittance, allowed them by 
the state, in lieu of their former princely revenues, 
was withdrawn. It was one of the first steps of 
Napoleon, when: he became possessed of sovereign 
power, to employ a church-establishment as an ima- 
ginary fence to it. With this view a convention or 
concordat was entered into between Pope Pius VII. 
and the first consul; by which it was provided that 
the Catholic religion should be that of the state,— 
that the nominal prelates of F. should give up their 
sees, as required by the Pope, in order to receive 
them at the hands of the new government,—that the 
nominationof all vacant sees should be in the first 
consul, and that of parish priests, in the bishops,— 
that the bishops wal cosy should, before they en- 
tered upon their functions, swear fidelity to the 
existing government, and engage to discover any 
designs against the state that came to their know- 
} ; and, as nearly all the ecclesiastical property 
had been alienated during the Revolution, it was 
ordained that it should remain in the hands of those 
who had obtained it, but that the state should pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the clergy, and that all 
the rights and the prerogatives which the former 
French monarchs possessed should be confirmed to 
the supreme ruler of the French nation. Among 
other articles of the concordat, the following enact- 
ments were made; namely, That no bull, brief, or 
other proclamation of the court of Rome, should be 
effectual in F. without the consent of the govern- 
ment; that no nuncio or legate should be permitted 
to exercise his functions in F. without the consent 
of the government, or in a way which might dero- 
gate from the privileges of the Gallican church; that 
the national council, or diocesan synod, might be 
held without the consent of government; and that 
all disturbances on acéount of religion were to be 
under the izance of thatcouncil. F. was divided 
into 10 arch prics, containing 50 bishoprics. The 
‘atntal allowance of archbishops was 15,000 livres, 






pe The harp church, nanan remained, 
as known, in a comparati 
state em my whole of Napoleon’s reign. 





jon of 1814 set the Pope at liberty; 
ia were nddpted by Louis XVIII. to 16. 
i me. The fol- 
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a-year. The archbishops and bishops have each two 
or three vicars-general, and eight or ten canons in 
their cathedrals. The emoluments of the metropo- 
litan eral are 3,000 f. (£120) a-year; and 
the others receive 2,000 f. (£80). The canons im 
Paris have 2,400 f. (£96); in the other cathedrals 
they have but 1,500 f. (£60). This part of the 
Catholic establishment, which is its staff, comprisi 
the 79 archbishops and bishops, 172 vicars 

and 694 canons, annually costs 1,386.400 f. The 
bishops and archbishops appoint their vicars-general 
and the canons; but the appointment of the former 
must be approved by the king. We now come to 
the working clergy, who are divided into two classes; 
the cures, answering nearly to English rectors, and 
the desservants, answering to our curates. There is 
one, and sometimes, according to the extent and the 
population of the canton, two cures for every canton. 
The duties in all the other parishes are performed by 
clergymen called desservants, who are under the con- 
trol of the cures of their respective cantons: these 
are themselves under the control of the cure of the 
chief town of the arrondissement, who has the title 
of archdeacon, or arch-priest, according to the _ 
sure of the bishop. The number of cures or e- 
fices, in France, is 3,268; in 1828 it was 3,085. 
They are divided into two classes. In the first class, 
the emoluments are 1,500 f.; in the second, 1,206 f. 
a-year. When a cure, of either class, is above 70 
years of age, he has 100 francs more. Every care 
has one, two, or three vicars, accordmg to the extent 
and population of the parish, to assist him in his re- 
ligious duties: the fixed salaries of these vicars is 
350 f. (£14) a-year. The cures are appointed by the 
bishop, but with the approbation of the state. 

cannot be dismissed, although they may be inter- 
dicted from their functions. The vicar is also ap- 
pointed by the bishop, but can be removed at’ plea- 
sure. Tho 837 cures of the first class, and the 2,426 
cures of the second class, with 6,212 vicars (9,475 
priests), cost 5,900,000 f. (£236,000) a-year. The 
desservants are appointed by the bishops, and can be 
dismissed by them. Their fixed emoluments are 
800 f. (£32) a-year; but, when they: are between 
sixty and seventy years, of age, they have 100 f. 
a-year more; and, when above 70, 200 f. The nam- 
ber of desservants in F. is 25,472; and the total of 
their salaries is about 20,000,000 f. a-year. In 1828, 
their number was 22,475. The bishops have, in 
their respective dioceses, ecclesiastical seminaries for 
the candidates for the priesthood. ‘Most of the can- 
didates are of very poor families, and the government 
pays for the maintenance of about 3,500 of 

about one million of francs a-year. Besides provid- 
ing the salaries of the Catholic clergy, the state takes 
charge of the expenses incurred for the repairing of 
the cathedrals, episcopal buildings, and seminaries; 
the amount is about 1,600,000 f. a-year. The arch- 
bishops and bishops, besides their em an- 
nually receive an allowance for their diocésan 

of about 1,500 f. (£60). The total number of the 
regular Catholic cle! is about 40,000; and the 


total cost of the establishment is about 83,000,000 f.. 
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approved by government. The Restoration 
to the Protestants of F. all their civil 
1814 and 1815, indeed, some fanatical 
Romanists succeeded in exciting the blind populace 
them in the south of F., under the pretext 
they were too much attached to the imperial 
These excesses, however, were ter- 
Seaman tor the firmness with which Louis X VIII. 
maintained the rights conferred upon the Protestants 
by the charter. ¢ French Protestants are divided 
into two communions: viz., 1st. The Lutherans, who 
atthere to the confession of Augsburg; and 2d. The 
or Calvinists. In 1815, there were 464 
pastors; in 1830, 527; in 1843, 677; and 
there are more than 700. The namber of Pro- 
churches has increased in proportion, but 
are still 111 localities without them. The 
of Protestants in F. is given at 4,200,000. 
. of the Upper and Lower Rhine, the 
ts are to the Catholics as 3 to 2; 
the dep. of the Gard, the Protestants of the 
church are equal if not superior in numbers 
Catholics. It is impossible to say in what 
proportion they exist in the other deps.; but they are 
jost numerous in the departments already mentioned, 
im those of Deux-Sevres in Poitou, Charente- 
in Sai and Angoumois, Gironde 
in Gayenne, Drome in 
and in Ardeche, Lozere, Gard, Herault, 
Tarn-et-Garonne in Languedoc. At 
ir uumbers are about 100,000.—The Pro- 
receive a certain allowance from go- 
churches are divided into three 
von rg population of the towns or 
which they are situated, and the pastors 
y- The Ist class comprehends 
have 30,000 inhabitants or upwards, 
allowance to the pastors in these 
or £80. The 2d class comprehends 
is from 30,000 to 5,000, in whicli 
1,500 £. or £60. The 3d class com- 
towns from 5,000 to 1,000 inhabitants, 
is 
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from their respective churches proportioned 
sense of their “Sp eben TNaade sume 
make up the pastor's salary to double the 
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high in this country. There are two theological 
academies for the Protestants of F.; the one at 
Strasburg and the othgr at Montauban. The former 
is chiefly attended by Lutherans. Protestants are 
admissible to all public posts, and, in fact, hold them 
to an extent beyond the proportion of their number. 

The Culte Jsraelite has one grand rabbin, the pre- 
sident of the general consistory in Paris; 7 grand 
rabbins, presidents of local consistories; 7 ministers, 
and about 90 communal rabbins. There is a central 
rabbinical school maintained by the state. The 
official estimates for the Israelitish culte ate 80,000 
f. (£3,200) a-year.—The other religious persuasions, 
or sects, although acknowledged, are not supported, 
by the state. The namber of these sectarians being 
very small, they are left to themselves, and manage 
their religious concerns as they please, but subject 


to the surveillance of the police. 
Government.) ‘The old government of F., sage 
ts most 
When that important event 


to the first Revolution, was monarchy in 
ebjectionable form. 
first occurred, a limited monarchy was established. 
Upon the sanguinary death of the king, a republic 
was erected; but this uame, so frequently the boast 
of F., was soon merged in that of empire. ‘The 
imperial dignity was offered to Napoleon by the 
senate in the 12th year of the republic; decreed 
by the Senatus-consulte of 28th May, 1804; and 
ratified by the votes of 3,574,898 Frenchmen. 
When the brother of Louis XVI. was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, a new constitution, drawn up 
by the Senate, was, with several modifications, se- 
cepted by the restored monarch, and presented to 
the parliament in the form of a constitutional charter. 
This charter was violated by the acts of Charles X. 
in 1830; but with certain changes and modifications 
was sworn to by his successor, Louis Phili the 
late ‘king of the French.’ In February 1 the 
government of Louis Philippe was overthrown by a 
popular movement, and a provisional government 
proclaimed, which on the 5th of March issued a de- 
cree convoking a National assembly, to be elected 
by direct and universal suffrage, for the yurpose of 
framing a constitution. This assembly, 
of 900 members,*met on the 4th of May; and after 
protracted deliberation adopted a constitution found- 
i and one 
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dent of the new republic. The constitution of 1848. 

was in fact a nullity; the free action of a constitu. 








tional government had no place under it; andthe — 


rer of the president, with the ,p 
50,000 places in the direct gift of his c 
the promotion of officers in an army of \ 
under his individual control, 
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